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For the Companion. 
AT ST. MARKS. 
By Harriet Prescott Spoffori. 
IN NINE CHAPTERS. — CuapTerR IV. 
“What 
Brown ?” 


have you done with Tlester, Miss 


asked Miss Marks, hurrying to meet 


neath the waves! And overcome with the misery 
of the thought, again she wept. 

When her tears allowed her to see anything 
again, Hester observed the lights in the wing. 
They were dancing contra dances in the great 
school-room that had been cleared of its desks for 
|} the purpose. Tow she had expected to go “down 


her assistant as soon as she could leave those by | outside and up the middle,” as if her rosy wings 


whom she had heen detained. 
*“She’s all wight till 


, 


to-morwow,” said 
Miss Brown. 

“Was ever anything so unfortunate? I 
have always had my misgivings about these 
plays, and now I see plainly that it is wrong 
and unwise to have them here. What pas- 
sions they excite! This is the very last.” 

“My Miss Marks! Depwive the 
young ladies of so gweat a pleasure and the 
poor of all the money it bwings, because 
this little wetched thing, this little canni- 
bai——I verwily believe she'd have bitten 
Margwet in a moment’—— 

“Oh, don’t speak of it, Miss Brown! It 
fairly makes me ill. ‘To think of that child— 
What had Margaret done ?” 

“Nothing!” 
nothing. 


dear 








said Miss Brown. “A mere 
But, indeed, Miss Marks, I think 
there are too many needing us now to dis- 
cuss it.” 

“That is true,” said Miss Marks; and so 
they separated. 

But there were two young shadows in the 
meantime standing in the deeper shadow. 

“Will vou just tell me, March, what 
makes such a gentle saint as Miss Marks 
keep that Brownie for?” whispered one of 
them. 

“Por two Belle. One is, that 
another such teacher of mathe- 
matics to be had for money. And the other 
is because Brownie has a mother and two 
sick sisters to support, and Miss Marks 
knows nobody else would put up with her. 
Now you just creep through the long win- 
dow I’m going to see what she’s done with 
Hester first. ‘Nothing,’ mdeed! Didn’t you 
see Margaret’s toe send her flying ?” 

“Oh, Hester’ll keep. Miss Brown can’t 
be doing anything to her now, and I want 
you to come down in the garden with me 
If Paul sees that cloak over your shoulder, 
and that soft hat, he'll think somebody's 
strolling with and be so furious! It 
will be great fun.” 


reasons, 


there isn’t 


me, 


“Well, one moment; 
member.” 


but only one, re- 
And Cinderella and the Fairy 
stole down into the dark flower- 
scented paths of the garden half in moon- 
light, arm in arm, like two lovers in some 
romance,—and the long cloak that hid the 
skirt, and the darkness of the paths, disguis- 
ing the fact that not only one, but both, of 
the lovers were girls. 

Meantime, Hester slipped from the leather 
sofa in the recitation-room where Miss 
Brown had thrust her, to the floor; and she 
lay there sobbing and talking fast to herself, 
heating the floor with her feet, stopping to 
wring her hands and tear her hair, and then again 
screaming and rolling in the dust, till, all at once, 
nature being entirely exhausted, she fell sound 
asleep. 


Prince 


Hester did not sleep more than half an hour, 
however, before she awoke with a groan, and be- 
gan to look about her. She tried to remember 
and why it was so dark, and why 
she felt so terrible a weight on her. And then 
everything rushed back, and with a cry of despair, 
she sat upright In the black room. 

“Oh, Miss Marks will never forgive me!” she 
exclaimed. “And I love her so! And Marcia— 
will—despise me—and Bella”—and a flood of tears 
again relieved her for a moment. 

Through her tears, at last, chancing to look up, 
Hester saw something glimmering. It was the 
summer night outside the window. For, although 


where she was 





the room was dark, the moon shone on a part of | 


the garden which it overlooked. 

She rose, and groping her way, climbed to the 
window-seat’'and looked out. She was perfectly 
wretched; she wished she could die; she thought 
if she did die, there was nobody to care. 

She had not heard from her father since the first 
fortnight of her stay at school, when he wrote 
from San Francisco just before setting sail; nor 
could she hear from him for a long time to come. 
He might, even now, be rolling in his grave be- 


were carrying her! The music of piano and vio- 
lin and horn came to her like a mockery. 


thing was so hollow! 

Figures were moving, too, in the garden below. 
The fragrance of the flowers crept towards her 
through the open window on a little pitiful wind. 
A bird, that had built just outside it, wakened by 
all the stir, poured forth a throatful of trills and 
warbles. It was plain to Hester that she did not 
belong to any such happy world as this. She 
longed to be down among her balmy islands and 
her savages with ali their worthless life and igno- 
rance again. 

The figures in the garden came nearer; was it— 
could it be—yes, as the light fell fully there, she 
| saw that it was Marcia,—Marcia and that great 
| fat Joe Jones, Bella and Paul Munster. Marcia 
| had pointed out Paul to her once in church, and 
had said Miss Marks would have made her make 
public expiation if she knew that Bella wore a 
ring that Paul had given her. 

She had herself once said that if she were to be 
wrecked on a desert island, she had rather it 
would be with Joe than anybody. 

They had passed down the honeysuckle alley 
while Hester was thinking of this; and just as she 
would have called them back, she was stricken 
with shame and fear, and knew Marcia would 








and she reduced it to a series of sobs and gulps. 

As she crouched there, hugging her misery, the 
dancing ceased, she saw, in the wing; the sound 
| of feet told her that everybody was going down 
| to the dining-room for ice-cream and cake. 


never want to speak to her again; and she burst | course, you know,” she added, “it 
|into another howl that stopped only as it swept | wicked. But IT guess Peggy 
over her that they would take it for some dog's, | out her toe again in a hurry !” 


|} the spiteful thing! 





Was very 


Payson won't put 





“T—I—I bit it!’ said Hester, in 
mortification and confession. 
“Well-—I hope it hurt her! 


an agony of 


She deserved it, 
Here, dear, they'll melt, and 
they’re so nice,—reach down”. 
“No, Marcia, dear; I 
Miss Marks doesn’t mean for me to have 
them. I’m put here for punishment; and 
I couldn't take them, really” 
“Why, she'll never know !” 
“But you know IT should 
ean’t. Oh, TL wish T could! 
But it would be wrong. 
now. T mustn't.” 
“What perfect nonsense, Hester Stanley !" 
“Don't you tempt me, Marcia, dear.” 
“And what in the world am IT to do with 
them ?” 
“When in doubt, take the trick,’” 
deeper voice. 


ean’t have them. 


know, and I 
Tam so thirsty. 
Pm bad enough 


said a 
And Joe Jones solved the 
problem by demolishing the contents of the 
plate in double-quick time. 

“Now, you'd better eat the plate,” said 
Marcia, scornfully. 

“No,” said Joe, with great @ood-nature, 
“Tl pat that where T tound it. Comealong!” 

“Th be back and let vou out as soon as 1 
Marcia. 
And then 


evn,” whispered “Brownie’s on 


guard now.” Hester was alon 
again. 

“T suppose it was wrong in me to answer 
her at all,” said Hester, to herself. “But she 


was so good and kind to me! 

And soothed by the knowledge that Mar 
cia, at least, stood by her, presently Hester's 
head drooped torward, and she lay, ina little 
bunch, on the broad utterly 
exhausted, and lulled asleep by the sott rise 
and fall of the tune breathed by the horn and 
violin. 


window-seat, 


When she awoke all was still; there were 
no voices, no people, no music, 
glare in her eyes. 
ing 


only a great 
It was Miss Brown, hold- 
a lamp; and beside her, stately and 
superb and fair, in her black velvet: gown 
and string of pearls, stood Miss Marks. 

Hester sprang to her feet on the window 
sill to face them. Miss Brown Jaughed, in 
spite of her severity. What a pitiful little 
object it was standing there!—her ganze 
skirts in strings, her silk stockings torn, her 
rosy wings crushed and fallen, her long hair 
in snarls, her silver star jammed and awry 
—broken, limp, draggled, rolled in dust and 
tears and blood, a very culprit fay. 

She hid her face in her arms with eric» 
and sobs, and only felt as if she had died 
and been forgiven when Miss Marks’s strong 
arms closed round her, and Miss Marks’s 
pitiful face was bent above her, crying too; 
the soft, warm, velvet cheek against her 
own and wet with her stormy tears, and 
she was being carried off—to Miss Brown's 
wrathful amazement—to Miss Marks’s own 





Marcia had told her about the delights of that 


What | unknown ice-cream, for Marcia had crept into the 
were music and gaiety for in a world where every- | kitchen and had had a piece of the cake yesterday ; 


| and she would have none; and her throat was so 
' hot and parched! 

And then the horn and the violin began playing 
softly a melancholy air from “Trovatore,” the 
duet in the prison scene, with its unutterable 
sweetness and sadness; and it seemed to Hester 
that nobody else was ever so unhappy as she, and 
nobody else ever deserved to be, and the falling 
tears kept time to the music. 

“Hst! Hst! Hst!” whispered something soft- 
ly under the window. ‘Hester! Hst!” 

She leaned far out and over. It was Mar- 
cia. 

“I’ve got some ices for you, dear, and some 
| cake. I watched my chance, and Joe cribbed 
| them for me. You reach down and I'll reach up. 
| They’re just luscious 
| QO Marcia! Marcia darling!” sobbed Hester. 
| “Do you forgive me ?” 





“I forgive you ?” exclaimed Marcia, imprudent- 
ly. ‘Well, that’s a great go! And what a ques- 
tion with these ices melting!” 

‘But do you ?” 

“What in the world should I forgive ? 
glad you did it! 


I’m real 


} 





It was perfectly splendid ; it did | 


room. 

“Young ladies,” said Miss Marks, the next 
morning, on the conclusion of the prayers, “you 
were witnesses of a very sad occurrence last night. 
Nothing in the history of the school has ever 
given me more pain”— 

“Oh, I know it! I know it!” wailed a little 
voice from a head bowed on a desk. 

“But Iam glad to say,” continued Miss Marks, 
“that Hester Stanley realizes the shamefulness of 
her behavior, and has begged to be punished as 
she thinks such an outburst of temper deserves, 
and has expressed her willingness to expiate her 
fault either by dismissal from the school, or by a 
term of solitary imprisonment on bread and 
water.” 

There was just the beginning of a smile in the 
corncr of Miss Marks’s eye, that became visible 
to some of the older girls before their exclamation 
“Oh!” had quite passed their lips. 

“You all know,” Miss Marks resumed—not no- 
ticing that involuntary exclamation of theirs 
“that I do not believe in the expiation of sin by 
undergoing further penance or suffering for it than 
that which will fix the fact of its wrongfulness 
more firmly in our minds, or enable us better to 
starve out and control the passion which las led 
us into sin. 

“Therefore, I have been unwilling to condemn 


| me good to see it, and so it did Joe! Though, of | Hester to the punishment which she considers 
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meet for her offence. 1 have ordered, 
that she shall speak to no one, and 
At the 
end of that time, I hope she will feel fit to associ- 
ate with people of gentle behavior”—— 

“Oh, I never shall! I shall!” 
Hester. “It’s no use to try to civilize me! 
better go back to my savages !” 

“I wonder what’s going to be done to Peggy 
Payson,” whispered Marcia to Bella under cover 
of the general murmur, and while Miss Brown’s 


speak to her, for the period of one week. 


sobbed 


I had 


never 


eves were rolled in sarcasm to the ceiling. 

‘As for Miss Payson,” Miss Marks went on, 
“a young woman of the advanced class, nearly 
twice the size of her victim, who deliberately puts 
out her foot and trips her and gives her a mortify- 
ing fall, which, for all she knew, might have done 
serious injury—what shall be done to such a per- 
son as that ?” 

“Well, Marcia?” as a hand flew up. 

“T think,” moment to 
speak, as the custom was, ‘that if Miss Stanley 
solitary 


said Marcia, rising a 


deserves imprisonment on bread and 


water, Miss Payson should be drawn and quar- | 


tered.” 

“Take Miss Meyer!” said Miss 
Marks, in the midst of the te-he that followed. 
“Do you really. think this is a subject to be ridi- 
culed?) You will learn and repeat, this evening, 
before the school, the One-hundred-and-fortieth 


your seat, 


Psalm, in which the singer prays to be delivered 
from those who have indulged such passions as 
Margaret's and Hester's anger. Hester's 
anger was indeed terrible, but 1 doubt, after all, 


cnyvy 


if in its effeet on her character its indulgence is so 
bad as that of the envy, and malice, and meanness 
that aroused it. 

“Lam ata loss to know how to punish such an 
But | am relieved, in the 
Ilester’s request that nothing shall 


action as Margaret’s. 


dilemana, by 


be done with her. Perhaps Hester has already 
done enough. | 
“Whether she deserves to have her request } 


granted or not, Lam inclined to grant it; because 
if there is a spark of nobility left in Margaret, she 
can have no worse punishment than that of owing 
her impunity to the person whom she so deliber- 
ately injured, 
‘The classes will form.” 
(To be continued.) 
«eo 
FORGIVENESS. 
The tairest action of our human life 
scorming te revenge an injury) 
For whe forgives withouta further strife, 
His adversary’s heart to hin doth ties 
And ‘tis a firmer conquest truly said, 
To win the heart, than overthrow the head 
LADY CAREW. 
«o> 


For the Companion, 
DEAD MAN’S WAY.” 
A TRUE 
By the Author of “Thoughts for Working Days.” 
A tew 
nevvies were engaged in constructing a railway in 
the north of Seothiued. 


hod been working hard ali day, in spite of the 


“THE 
STORY. 
large number of English 


veaurs ago a 


It was winter, and they 


cold, pitiless rain, whieh fell in torrents. 


The con 
tract had to be completed within a certain time, 
so they were unable to leave off their work to seck 
shelter. 

The longest day, however, comes toan end at List, 
andas the evening began to close in, they were glad 
enough to hear the 
lecting their tools, they set offas quickly as possi- 
ble tor the lodgings provided for them in the neigh- 


boring town of Invertain. 


They were tired and hungry, after their long 
day's work, and they had a long, weary walk of 


four miles betore reachivg the town. 

There was, indeed, a shorter way which would 
eut off fully two miles, but then few of the super- 
stitious miners cared to go through it by day, and 
still less would they doso ona dark evening of 
this kind, tor they had heard that it bore the ill- 
omened mame of “The Dead Man's Way.” 

It was told them 
dared to 


that no man 
that 
many vears before, a man had 


in the neighbor- 


hood pass way after sunset; for 
been rash enough 
to laugh at the stories connected with it, and had 
insisted upon entering it one evening to save him- 
self the 


suave he 


walk 


long 


to the town, and tradition 
Wils Never seen again. 
“Look here, Jack,” exclaimed one of the navy- 


vies, “which way be vou going back to Invertain ? 


Nin that tired and hungry, Tm for going the | 
shortest way.” 

“Be vou, Ned?” replied Jack Fleming. “Well, 
1 don’t much wonder. Here | am, wet as a 
drowned rat, and shivering as if I'd got the 


augue. If it wasn't tor them stories about the Dead 
Man's Way, Vd like well enough to come with 
vou.” 


“Stories ! 


exclaimed William Browning, who 
had lately joined them from England. “It would 
have to be queer stories that would keep me from 
voing by the shortest way an evening of this sort. 
Come along, mates, don’t be cowards. I’m your 
man.” 

“You'd a long way better not 


lows,” 


go, young fel- 
said an older man, in a warning voice. 
“It’s what I call temptin’ Providence to run into 
danger that way, and then you can’t expect to be 
preserved from it. It’s my belief there’s some- 
thin’ bad about that road. They the 
ghost of the man that did the ill deed haunts the 
place by night, and does harm to whoever he may 


say 


come across. He was a bad un in life, you may 


depend, and maybe he’s a worse un in death. 1 


instead, | 
no one shall 


foreman eall “Time 7" and col- | 


wouldn’t trust myself there by night, no, not to 
save me a twenty-miles’ walk. You just take my 
advice, young fellows, and don’t go there, or you'll 
repent it.” This was greeted with aloud laugh 
by Browning. 

“Come along, chaps,” he said, scornfully. “I’m 
brave enough to go by myself if you're all too 
chicken-hearted to come along with me. They’re 


but I suppose you are all womanish as old Wise- 
acre here, and are afraid.” 

This taunt had the desired effect. 

“I’m not afraid,” said Ned Harding. 
I’m as brave as you any day.” 

“So am I,” added Jack Fleming. 





“I’m not the 


| leading-strings by anyone.” 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


fheir flight | 
| was marked by their tools, which lay scattered on | 


not so easily frightened in the parts I came from, | panions. 


| fled, without giving a lcok behind. 


the ground. 

After they had gone, a human figure stepped 
out upon the path. There was a muttering a low, 
vacant laugh, and all was still. 

The next morning many were the surmises 
among the navvies as to the fate of their com- 
Several went to inquire for them, on 
their way to work, but found they had already 
started. 

“Then they got back all right ? 


asked one of 


“Not I. | the men, in a tone of surprise. 


“Yes,” replied the woman of the house, ‘and 
lucky enough they may think themselves that 


fellow to be afraid of a ghost, or to be kept in | they did.” 


She then told them, in answer to their inquiries, 


“Well, I'm sure it’s no affair of mine if any lthat the three men had returned, without their 


bear me witness, mates, that they go at their own 


risk.” 


| mischief befalls you,” said the old man. “You'll 
| 
| 


tocls, and in such a strange state altogether that 
j she thought they had been spending both their 
time and money at the “Dragon’s Head,” and 


| “Aye, aye, Jennings, that we do,” cried several | had taken more whiskey than was good for them. 


| voices, “and fools enough they be for to go, after 
all they’ve heard, too.” 


and pursued their course towards the Dead Man’s 
Way, notwithstanding the gloomy forebodings of 
| their comrades. 
“Td just like to see the ghost that would dare 
to stop me,” said William Browning, by way 
of keeping up the spirits of his companions. ‘I'd 


| The three men, however, started away at once, 
| 
| 


| pretty soon show him his mistake. For my 
part, I don’t believe in such things. They're 


only tales got up to frighten children. 
lows like us needn’t mind them.” 
“Perhaps you'd better not say that,” replied Ned 
cautiously, “just as we’re going into the place 
It might be as well 


Young fel- 


where they say there’s one. 
for you to speak more civil.” 
| “Oh! so you're afraid, are you?” cried Wil- 
liam, scornfully. “You'd better go along home 
}to your mammy, and tell her you’re frightened. 
Jack and I can go on well enough by ourselves.” 

Jack made no reply, but Ned, not liking to be 
laughed at, said,— 

“Go ahead; don't talk nonsense. 


I'm coming.” 
On they went, bravely enough, but soon their 


way became darker and more intricate, The 
wind howled and. moaned through the black 


forest; bare, leafless trees tossed their long arms 
to and fro as they stood up in weird relief against 
the now and then the moon 
shone out fitfully, revealing strange and grotesque 
shapes of huge bowlders, seattered here and there 
along their path, like the forms of huge black 
spectres, 

“IT don’t half like this,” 
“T wish we hadn't come.” 

“Yes, that 1 do,” whispered Fleming, in reply ; 
“if we'd not come so far, I'd just turn back and 
catch up with the other fellows.” 

William Browning was walking on ahead, un- 
} conscious of the faint-heartedness of his follow- 
ers, though if the truth was told, he felt anxiety 
as to the possible consequences of his undertak- 
ing. Still, whatever he might feel, it would never 
do to give in now. e 
| The others, who called to mind the stories they 
} had heard of the terrors of Dead Man’s Way, be- 
came more and more nervous and followed their 
leader, ready to turn and run the moment any- 
thing startling occurred. 

For many vears this path had remained untrod- 
jden by night by the villagers. The men soon 
came to where the road ran between ledges on 
each side. They had heard of this spot, and that 

there were caves in the ledges from which, at any 
moment, something might appear. 
“LT shouldn’t much like to be shut up in one of 

them caves,” said Fleming in a low voice to his 
companion; “there wouldn't be much chance of 
} comin’ out alive again.” 
| “Don’t you go on talking like a parrot,” said 
Browning, angrily. “You act like a coward.” 

On they went in silence. The moon was hid- 
den behind the clouds, and just then a loud sigh, 
close at hand, was heard by the little company. 

“What's that?” they exclaimed, together. 

No answer came. 

“Let’s turn back,” whispered Harding. 
my flesh creep.” 


sky, while every 


murmured Harding. 











“T feel 


“Living man has no business to meddle with 
the dead,” said Fleming, solemnly, who seemed to 
be the most superstitions man of the company, 
“and we oughtn’t to have come.” 


ing, though in an unsteady voice. 

They had not gone many steps before a groan, 
loud and prolonged, was heard. 
let’s run for our lives,” 
“there’s not a moment to be lost.” 

Another sigh, this time closer than before. 


“For heaven's 


sake, cried Fleming; 





| prevented them from seeing anything. 


“We've not much further to go,” said Brown- | 


| Their pale faces and frightened looks, however, 
contradicted this supposition, and though at first 
they would hardly speak, after supper they be- 
came more communicative and willing to gratify 
her curiosity. 





They told her they had been fools enough to 
| attempt passing through the Dead Man’s Way 
a short cut to the town, and that they had there 
seen a sight they would never forget till their dy- 
ing day. 

No questioning on her part could elicit from 
them what the sight had been which caused them 
so much terror. On this point they declined to 
give any information, only Jack Fleming had 
taken his pipe out of bis mouth and said sol- 
emnly ,— 

“IT don’t never wish my worst enemy to see or 
hear them things that we saw and heard last 
night.” 

Mrs. Duncan added that they had resolved to 
start for their work the following morning before 
their mates, as they did not wish to be questioned 
as to their night’s adventure. 

Their mates, however, left the woman as quickly 
as possible, determined to learn the full particu- 
lars of allthat had happened. ‘They soon over- 
took the men, but found them unwilling to talk 
freely of what had occurred. 

At last Ned Harding said, as though to himself, 
“T’m sure it’s a wonder we weren't frightened to 
death, such queer sounds as we kept hearing, 
though we couldn't for the life of us see aught.” 

“Couldn't see aught!” exclaimed Jack Flem- 
ing. “L should just like to know whether you 
didn’t see something you'd as soon not see again ?” 

“What was it, Jack?” inquired a chorus of 
voices; “out with it, man; tell us all about it!” 

“T can’t well tell you what it was,” replied Jack 
in a low voice, as though unwilling to speak of it, 
| “but we saw something big and white a-sitting on 
| one side of the Way. It groaned and shrieked and 











looked ghostly enough to make the stoutest heart 
tremble. Then when Will went a bit closer, what 
did it do but take and throw something at us 
that would have killed us but that wémade off 
as fast as ever we could lay legs to the ground.” 

“Threw something at us, indeed!” muttered 
Browning; “it’s my belief it was only a bit of 
rock that fell down after all.” 

This sceptical remark was not favorably re- 
ceived by his companions, who were awestruck by 
| the tale of mystery and wonder they had heard, 
and unwilling to receive any natural solution of it. 

They all walked on in silence, but as they passed 
the entrance to the Dead Man's Way, they saw a 
cart coming out of it containing a large load of 
cabbages. 


The man who was driving it stopped on seeing 
them, and regarding them suspiciously, said,— 

“IT dinna ken, but it may be some of ye that 
was in the Dead Man’s Way yestere’en, a-stealin’ 
some of master’s cabbages.” 

“Stealing cabbages !" answered one of the men, 
angrily, “I should rather think not; we’re not 
given to stealing, I hope. You'd better be careful 
of what you are saying!” 

“T dinna ken, mon, how that may be,” replied 
the Scotchman, “but I canna but think these be- 
long to some of ye,” and he pointed to some tools 
he had in his cart. 

“Upon my honor,’ 


vies. 





“T do believe them belongs to our mates !” 


| police at Porthaven, to tell them what sort of 


| cha racters is about just now. Master had stored 
| up a fine pile of cabbages in Dead Man's Way last 
| night for to be carted away this morn, thinkin’ 
| no mon would care to go after them by night with 


there.” 
A loud laugh from the navvies interrupted him. 





them quick enough, and I’m taking them to the | 


exclaimed one of the nav- | 


“Aye,” replied the driver, “I kenned ve'd know | 
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a third, until the untortunate heroes of the pre- 
ceding evening were quite angry, and almost ready 
to take satisfaction by giving the others a sound 
thrashing. 

However, their companions never forgot the in- 
cident, and never lost an opportunity for remind- 
ing them of their flight and fright. 

But as this is a true story, I think I must say 
that the superstitious fellows had some reason for 
their fright. They really did hear unearthly groans 
and shrieks, but they were uttered by a crazy 
fellow, the son of one of the villagers, who was 
generally harmless, and was allowed liberty to 
roam about the locality as he pleased. 

He had been skulking among the ledges, sigh- 
ing and muttering to himself; and hearing the 
unusual tramp of feet, had hidden behind the 
heap of cabbages. When Browning advanced 
he had shrieked and thrown a cabbage at his head. 
The men were too frightened by the shriek and 
their apprehensions to see in the pile of cabbages 
anything but a ghost, and supposed that the object 
thrown at them was some fearful thing hurled by 
demon hands. 

Winchester, England. 
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HUMILITY. 


The peaches redden on the wall, 
Hiding in hollow cells of green, 
Where plaited leaves hang thick about, 
And searce permit them to be seen; 
And so, in truth, good deeds should be 
Concealed in sweet humility. 








_— +~@> 
For the Companion. 
HONEST TOM. 
By Alma. 

My father was postmaster of a small town on the bor- 
ders of the State in which I was born. 1 was his only 
child and a great favorite. I can remember my mother 
dressing me in nice clean clothes and sending me into 





the store, where it is a wonder I was not spoiled, I was 
so petted and fed. 

Hardly a woman came to buy a yard of calico but 
would have something to say about my pretty blue 
eyes or my curly hair. And many a customer had a 
gift for me, a penny, a stick of candy, or a cake. 

Luckily, my mother had a large fund of common 
sense, and was careful to teach me that there was some- 
thing higher and better than good looks. 

Old Tommy Kennaire, the shoemaker, who had a 
family of eight children,—five boys and three girls,— 
lived near us ina mite of a house that seemed like a 
toy house. People called him “Honest Tom,” for a 
more sensible, truthful, unselfish man never lived. 

He had grown up without education, but could read, 
very slowly, and with much stumbling. 

His children were models of good behavior at home 
and abroad, and Molly Kennaire, the mother, although 
she talked overmuch, was as honest and industrious as 
her husband. 

Molly was pretty, too. Tom had been rather hand 
some, and the children were exceptionally fine-looking. 

Little Molly Kennaire was one of the loveliest chil 
dren I ever saw, and I fancied her to the exclusion of 
allthe rest. It was no hardship to forego eating the 
sweets that were furnished me, if Molly was going to 
have them. Little Molly was my favorite playmate ; a 
rosy, lovely, round little creature, always good-hu 
mored, always happy. 

My aunt often took my mother to task for encourag 
ing the intimacy. . 

“Why do you let him run with these little ragamuf- 
fins?’ she asked one day. 

“You are wrong, sister; they are never in rags,” was 
the reply. 

“Weil, patched, then, mercy knows, up to their eyes. 
Don’t you know that you are encouraging him in form 
ing low intimacies? Now there are the Wheelers over 
the way —such well-dressed boys. Of course, you 
can’t expect their mother will allow them to become 
your son’s companions, if you allow him to run with 
those low Irish.” 

My mother smiled. 

“The two little Wheelers came over here one day,” 
she said, ‘‘and the first oath my boy ever spoke, he 
learned from them. But the Kennaires are well-be 
haved and modest children; they are really well 
brought up, and I’m sure have no bad habits. Though 
Honest Tom is only a shoemaker, he has the instincts 
of a gentleman. The Wheeler children have no home 
training whatever, and if I wanted to see Charley a 
finished blackguard before he is twelve years old, | 
would allow him to be their companion.” 

So we grew up together, till I was nearly thirteen, 
and a big boy of my age. I liked to go into Tom’s lit 
tle shop and hear his stories of the old country, and 
better I liked the brogue of Molly, the kind-hearted, 
sweet-voiced Irish matron. 

“It’s shure Irish Tom was other than he is,” she said 
one day, “for it was in the family to be gifted. There’s 
his own mother’s son, a priest in Clonallen, and a purty 
gentleman he makes, standin’ up in his white gown, 


| wid the saintly look in his face! 


| 
| 


| 


| 





“Oh, it’s weel enough for you to laugh, and | 
disclosed, a few steps further on, a huge shape, | some people will tell you it’s only the bats and the | 


apparently seated on one side of the path. 

Whether it was a human being, or a ghostly 
form, they could not tell, but-there it was, and if 
they kept on, they must pass it. 

Every man of them stopped. Browning was 
the first to exercise presence of mind, and sum- 
moning up his courage, he boldly advanced 
towards it. There was a movement, a shrill, pro- 
longed cry, and a portion of the shape seemed to 
move, and then a heavy object was hurled at his 
head. 

With a cry of terror, the three men turned and 


| owls there that makes them noises,” he continued, | 


“but it’s my belief there is something there, or 
the fellows that came to steal these last night 


their things behind them, and the eabbages strewn 
along the path.” 
the navvies, turning to their three comrades. 
“Who saw such a terrible sight in the Dead 
Man's Way that would have made the stoutest 
heart tremble ?” asked another. 
“Who was frightened of the cabbages ?” asked 





“Who was so brave after all?” laughed one of 


wouldn’t have run away as they did, a-leaving | 


“To be sure, we’ve both a leaning towards the Prot 
estants, and always go to their churcR, but Mike, his 
brother, never scoulded. Little Molly, here, was the 
only one of all the childer born in this countrie; she’s 
my American flower, the Lord bless her!” and she 


the queer sights and sounds they say goes on | would look with admiring eyes at the little beauty. 
They looked round anxiously, but the darkness | 

Suddenly, | 
| however, a faint ray of moonlight stole forth and | 


“Tt’s little we can give ’em, but we'll give ’em habits 
of work, please God, and a good eddication, which 
neither fayther nor mither could git on account of hard 
times. Many’s the lesson I took of Mike, me and Tom 
together, before Tom and I were married, but then I 
couldn’t look out so much for mesilf when the childer 
came along; but Tom he makes a bit over, now and 
then, and we’re careful in our living, so that folks might 
call us stingy, but it’s all for the sake of the childer.” 

One day my father sent me over to Mr. Kennaire’s 
with a letter from Ireland. I found him busy as usual 
with his leather and hammer. He turned quite pale at 
sight of it, and made a great show of putting on a pair 
of horn-rimmed spectacles, and bungled at the opening 
of the epistle like an overgrown child. 

“T’m afraid there’s death or trouble at home,” he 
said, as he unfolded a sheet of foolscap, which seemed 





most abominably written, ‘and me eyes is blind, be- 
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sides which I never was a good hand at reading writ- 


We bad not been separated long, however, when I | 


ing—one as has to spell good plain print never is. | heard the same plaintive “baa-a-a-a!l” again, out near | 


Won't you read it for me, Master Dan?” 

I puzzled for a while over the cramped letters, but 
finally gave it up in despair. 

“Let us go over to father,” I said; “he can read it 
if anybody can.” 

He threw down his tools, took off the old leather 
apron, put on his cap and walked with me over to the 
We happened to meet the Wheeler boys, who 
laughed as we passed. 

My father deciphered the letter line by line. It was 
written by the priest, and began by calling down bless- 
ings on his brother and his family. Then it informed 
Tom that an uncle, a Protestant, had just died, and left 
a large fortune to him. 


shop. 


“And I am glad it’s all to you, and not a penny for 
myself,” wrote this good, unselfish priest. “I'd not 
know what to do with money, any way, only to send it 
to you, Tom, for the dear children.” 

Ilonest Tom sat there, half-stupefied over the news. 

* Allow me to wish you joy,” said my father, taking 
his hand. ‘You and yours are nobly provided for; but 
let me say to you, Mr. Kennaire, not a man in town 
will respect you a bit more for being a rich man than 
he respected you when you were a poor man.” 

Tom sighed, shook his head, turned his hat over and 
over, and then burst forth,— 

“Glory to God! It's for the children I’m glad, not 

I could go on at the ould bench, and T'll be 
lave it. And you've been kind to me, Mr. 
Williams, and a gintleman,”—turning to my father,— 
‘an’ it's you must do the business for me, if you will; 
I'll have nobody else touch a penny or make one out of 
me.” 

My father did all he could for Honest Tom. Now 
that he was rich, many people noticed him that before 
never recognized him; but this did not elate the sensi- 
ble.man. The family have all grown up. Three of 
The other 
two went to college, and one is a lawyer, well-read and 
intelligent; the other a physician. 

As for the girls—I suppose I may be allowed to say 
that I think Jhat at least one of them is well settled, for 
my mother calls her daughter. The others are worthy 
of the sensible parents who brought them up. 

This family is a striking illustration of the fact that 
refinement of character may often be found in the midst 
of absolute poverty. 


for mesilf. 


sorry to 


the boys have become active business men. 


= oe 
THE LATE FLOWERS. 
Poor middle-aged Summer; vain this show; 
Whole fields of golden-rod cannot offset 
One meadow with a single violet: 
And well the singing thrush and lily know, 
Spite of all artifice which her regret 
Can deck in splendid guise, their time to go. 
H. H. (MRS. JACKSON.) 
om ~@> a 
For the Companion, 


HID IN A CAVE. 

Not very long after we had moved out here into 
Texas, in 1873, my brother and I had a singular adven- 
ture with some Indians, an account of which, it may 
be, will prove interesting to readers in the East. 

My folks had located in the northern part of Kinney 
County, very near, if not over, the line, in “the Bexar 
territory,” as it is called, on a branch of the Nueces 
River. Farther south the branch is dry toward the lat- 
ter part of summer for miles and miles; but there are 
springs of good sweet water up here which have not 
failed as yet. 

My father had prospected these springs while out 
with a land-locating party the previous year; and liking 
the place pretty well, he drove up a hundred and thirty 
head of cattle that fall, built a house during the winter 
and moved in the following spring. 

There is a good growth of mesquite, post-oak and a 
few walnut trees about the spring heads. Our first 
house was built of mesquite logs, and the cattle-pens 
were set with mesquite and oak posts. 

‘Lhe timber is all in the valley, or canon, as it is 
called, of the branch; the valley, or bottom, varying 
from half a mile to a mile in width. Bluffs, and in 
some places cliffs, a hundred feet high and more, wall 
in the bottom on both sides. Back of the bluffs is the 
high plains land. 

Through the spring and the early part of summer, 
the cattle are pastured up here where the feed is then 
fresh. But later in the season, when the droughts set 
in, and through the winter, we depend on the bottom 
down in the canon along the branch, for feed and shel- 
ter for the stock from the “northers.” 

One afternoon, near the last of June—we had moved 
here in April—my younger brother, Morris, thirteen 
years old, and I set off up the branch, taking each a tin 
bucket to gather cherries and ‘drool plums.” The 
plums are nearly as large as pomegranates, and when 
they grow in fertile spots are quite weli flavored. 

From two to three miles up the branch, there is a 
considerable stretch along the bottom where fires had 
run ten or twelve years before. Wild cherry, briars 
and piums had now got in here; some of the finest wild 
cherries I have ever seen, almost as large as cultivated 
cherries, in fact, very dark red and not at all bitter or 
puckery. 

The canon up there was narrower than down where 
the springs were; and from where we were getting the 
cherries, it was not more than ten or fifteen rods to the 
foot of the crumbling sandstone crags, which on that 
side inclosed the little interval. 

Flocks of pigeons and sometimes wild turkeys came 
into the bottom at this time of year, and I had brought 
a shot gun belonging to my Uncle Sidney. I could not 
find the cap box, and so had only the charge in the gun, 
which was but a small single-barrelled piece. 

We had gathered one bucket full of the drool plums, 
and had the other nearly filled with cherries, when we 
were not a little astonished at hearing the plaintive 
“blart” of a calf a little way off up the canon; at least, 
it sounded exactly like that, yet all the cattle, as we 
supposed, were four or five miles below and on the 
prairie. 

“It's one of our little bosses strayed away from the 
oid cow!” exclaimed Mot; and upon that we left our 
cherries and started to find the calf. 

We went some little distance calling, ‘Boss! boss! co 
boss!” But the bush clumps and great clusters of dagger- 
grass were so thick there that it was difficult to see 
ahead much. At length Mot went out close to the 





crags while I keptalong by the branch through tal] rasp- 
berry briars 





) 


Where Mot was, as 1 thought. Upon tiis | turned 
to go to him, but had scarcely taken ten steps when I 
heard him give a loud screech! Then another and anoth- 
er, as if frantic with fright. I cocked my shot gun 
and ran to help him, for I thought most likely he was | 
frightened by a “rattler.” 

In a moment he came plump against me round a great 
bunch of cactuses, running swiftly and pale as death. 

3efore he could speak, an old Indian in a calico shirt, 
with along rope halter in his hand, came in sight in 
full chase after him. 

That was the kind of ca/f we had heard blart! | 

The shot gun was all cocked, and without a second’s | 
thought, I fired at the Indian. The turkey-shot no doubt 
hit him, for he stopped short and dropped his rope. 

Just then another Indian, a young fellow not full 
grown, came in sight from behind a clump of bushes. 
He hada gun. Other redskins set up a yell not far off 
when they heard me fire. 

The instant I had fired I turned and ran after Mot | 
and threw the shot gun into some briar bushes. 

We struck into an old cattle path through the thick- 
ets along by the foot of the crags, and ran for dear life 
for eighty or a hundred rods, when, to our dismay, we 
heard the Indians racing past us through the cherry 
trees off a few 


rods to our right. 
and gone past us! 

With this we turned and ran back the other way, 
dreadfully scared and out of breath, and coming pres- 
ently to a dark hole under the overhanging rocks, 
clambered into it—to hide. 

In our flurry and fright we did not at first think of 
our tracks along the moist ground at the foot of the 
erags. Then it came into my mind that the Indians 
would see them and certainly find us; and I did not! 


They had outrun | 


THE YOUTH'S 


| and kept my feet. 


| were a million bats in that cave. 


COMPANION. 


with their torches than there came a rumble like low | 


thunder, then such a prodigious squeaking and hissing 
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“We-shessa-has-ka was nearly seven feet tall and a 


good Indian. On horseback, broadside to a buffalo, 1 


that, along with a whirring noise, we were quite deaf- | have more than once known that Indian to send an arrow 


ened by it. 


In an instant the whole cavern was full of fluttering side. 


wings which flapped in our faces and fairly took away 
our breath. I fought with both hands for a moment or 
two, then curled down beside a rock. Once or twice, 
above the sharp squeaking and rumbling, I thought I 
heard the Indians yell. Their torches were put out, 
and I could not see them. How they got out Iam sure 
I don’t know; for I do not think I could have stood up 
The effect was almost like that of a 
tornado. 

And for nearly two hours that same stunning, flutter- 
ing noise and strange squeaking continued without a 
moment's cessation. We lay as close as we could to 
the rocks, to keep out of the way of the excited crea- 
tures. 

It was a bat cave, similar to those since discovered 
in Uvalde and Bandera counties. Vrobably it was the 
torches which startled the bats. I have no doubt there 
It is their home by 
day. 

After a long time—hours it seemed to us—the place 
cleared of them somewhat, and the awful rumble 
gradually ceased. As evening approached the innu- 
merable army had gone forth for the night. 

My brother and I crept out near the mouth of the 
cave. It was dark; yet we did not dare to venture 
forth, for we were afraid the Indians might still be near. 
Bats, in little flights, went fluttering out past us—belat- 
ed stragglers which had overslept. 

At length I heard father and Uncle Sidney shouting 
for us ata distance; and after looking cautiously out of 
the cave and listening for some minutes, we ventured 
to crawl forth and run to them. 








dare to leave our hiding-place for fear they might al- 
ready have returned in search of us. 

The hole into which we bad crept was six or eight 
feet broad, but so low we had been obliged to bend to 
enter it. On first getting in amongst the damp, mossy 
rocks, we could not see anything, it Was so dark., But 
after being in there a few minutes, [ began dimly to dis- 
cern that the aperture led back further, over 
among other rocks. 


and 
So we clambered back—as our 
eyes became accustomed to the gloom—forty or fifty 
feet, where the air was very chilly and damp. We 
could stand up here and, as we groped back still far- 
ther, came where we could not touch the rocks over- 
head. 

We were in a cave. Our feet on the rocks raised 
strange echoes; even our whisperings were mysteri- 
ously repeated about us. I thought, too, that T heard 
a curious hissing and faint squeaks like those of mice. 

“0-o-gh, something soft flapped in my face!’ Mot 
cried cut; but ere we had time to think much of these 
things, we heard the Indians outside. First a whoop 
which had a strange, far-off sound, then a darkening of 
the light at the mouth of the cave, and a scraping noise 
on the outer rocks, as if some of them were crawling 
in. 

They had found our hiding-place. 

For some minutes we heard them talking. Then the 
hole darkened again. ‘There was another scraping 
noise, and soon one of the savages came in sight, crawl- 
ing over the great bowlders in the low opening of the 
cavern, with his gun in his hand. 

I felt sure he could not see us; but we moved slowly 
away and groped along for a number of yards. Com- 
ing tu where there were some louse stones underfoot, I 
took a good large one in each hand and stood still. 

The Indian came crawling in, reaching up his hands 
this side and that, till he came where the passage was 
broader and higher. Here he stood upright, and thrust- 
ing out his gun to feel his way, came forward, step by 
step. 

I stood still till he had come to within thirty feet of 
me, then threw one of my big stones at him with all my 
might. 

It hit him full in the chest, fairly knocking him off 
his feet on the slippery rocks. His gun flew out of his 
hand and went clattering on the bowlders; and the way 
that redskin scrabbled up and went out over the rocks, 
and along that hole, was far from slow, I promise you! 
I let my other stone fly after him. When he had got 
nearly out, he gave a yell, and the others yelled out- 
side. 

We did not see or hear anything more of them for 
some minutes, and hoped they had concluded not to at- 
tempt to enter the cave again. But they were not so 
easily thrown off. Before a long time had passed we 
saw one of them crawling into the mouth of the cave 
with a torch in one hand and a gun in the other. Be- 
hind him came another redskin. 

Mot crept in back of the great bowlder against which 
we stood, and I got more stones to throw. But with 
their torches the Indians would soon have hunted us 
out had it not been for a most singular thing which 
suddenly occurred. 








They had not seen the Indians, but had found our 
cherry pails. 

Next day we recovered the shot gun, and Uncle Sid- 
ney found the Indian’s rifle in the cave. It had a solid 
silver clamp on the breech worth nearly fifteen dollars, 

The bats, no doubt, saved us our scalps that time. 
Often since I have been near the cave at sunset, to 
watch “the squeakers” come out of it. A gun fired 
into the mouth of the cavern will, at that time of day, 
“ause them to come out. One has abundant need to 
get out of their way, when they start. 
them, the full size of the hole, packed close together, 
will pour out for two hours steadily. 
end of them. 

For anything we know, the cave extends for a great 
distance under ground. The bats roost there, clinging 
to its sides and roof. : 

From one of the caves of Uvalde, men, it is said, are 
now taking guano which is shipped to England for the 
manufacture of ammonia. This guano, the excrement 
of the bats, has been deposited during the centuries 
they have made the caves their home. 


There seems no 
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INDIAN BOW AND ARROWS. 

One day, in the editorial room of Forest and Stream, 
Dr. Carver, the renowned shot, told what he knew 
about bow and arrows: 

“You see,” said Dr. Carver, as he deposited a whole 


his umbrageous felt, and drew up a chair, “I must be 
shooting something or other all the time. If it isn’t a 
Winchester, it’s a bow and arrow. 

“Pretty they are; but most too fine. Fancy things, 
these arrows, for handsome young ladies to shoot on 
grass-plats at straw targets. Now, an Indian arrow is 
a good bit longer—may be thirty-two inches—and when 
a Sioux draws it chock up tothe bow it fz 
when he lets it fly. 

“An Indian arrow has grooves cut in it behind the 
barb—that is to say, the ones they use in hunting—so 
that the blood can flow; otherwise the wood would spoil 
and swell. The fighting arrows are nasty things. The 
barb is so put on the shaft that when it hits you the 
steel, or old hoop-iron, stays in: the flesh when you go 
to pull out the arrow. 

“Dear sakes! what ugly wounds I have seen them 
make. An Indian boy begins to handle a light bow 
when he toddles—may be at four or five years. His 
bow is taller than he is. He shoots at most anything 
around the camp. When he is twelve he uses sharp 
arrows. A boy must be strong at eighteen to usea 
man’s bow. 

“Now, a white man who takes an Indian bow for the 
first time has all he can do to bend it. It wants some 
strength, but more knack. The bow is made straight. 
When it is strung, the cord, even when in tension, al- 
most touches the bow. It is thick, some four anda 
half to five feet long (that is, their hunting bow), and 
has extra stiffening by having sinews pasted on it. 

“T have seen We-shessa-has-ka—that’s the Long Man, 
and he was the best of the Ogallala Sioux—kill an ante- 
lope with his arrows at one hundred and twenty-five 





ly hums 





No sooner were the two Indians fairly in the cave 


measured yards, 


A stream of 


sheath of brightly-feathered arrows on a table, took off 


through a big cow. The arrow hung out on the other 

The bow for horseback and for war is a trifle shorter, 
and, may be, stiffer. You do not draw the arrow to the 
eye, but catch aim as I do when shooting from the hip. 
The 
string is drawn by the clutch of the whole fingers, 


“That can only be acquired by long practice. 


though some of the tribes use the thumb and three tin 
gers. The Long Man could shoot 
out of sight.” 


an arrow in the air 
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Speech from Gladstone. 
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It is not the easiest thing in the world for a lady to 
gain admittance to the House of Commons. She must 
either know a Member, or be acquainted with some one 
who does, since one is only admitted upon a Member's e 
order. 

There are six hundred and fifty-six Members of the 
House; and the Ladies’ Gallery will not hold comforta 
bly more than sixty persons; will not, indeed, hold 
more than thirty who can have the slightest chance of 
seeing and hearing. 

Admissions so difficult of attainment are eagerly 
sought, and as each Member can only introduce two 
ladies, when his infrequent turn comes, one has often 
to wait for some time before being present at a session 
of what Walter Bagchot, in one of his clever essays, 
called ‘ta nocturnal and oratorical club, where you met 
the best people, who could not speak, as well as a few 
of the worst who would.” 

Yesterday, May 16th, was rather a Field Day in the 
House, as the attendance was very full, and Gladstone 


made one of his bravest and best speeches. 

Your first impression of the House is that it is a 
somewhat small and simple hall of assembly for the 
representatives of so great a nation as Great Britain. 
It is seventy feet long, forty-five broad, and forty tive 
high. 

The Ladies’ Gallery is at the north end, and under 
neath it the Reporters’ Gallery, below which is the 
Speaker's desk. On the right of the Speaker's desk 
the Liberal Benches. 





are 


The ‘Treasury Bench, where sit Gladstone and the 
members of the Government, is the one nearest the 
speaker; and back of it, occupying all that side of the 
| hall, are Gladstone's supporters, the Igiberal Members. 
On the left of the Speaker's desk are the benches of 





the Opposition, the upper half of them being o« cupied 
by the Conservatives, while 





below the gangway, on 
the same side with the Conservatives, sit the Home 
Rulers, the Irish men.bers, who desire for Treland her 
own Parliament in Dublin. 

It is the policy of the Home-Rulers to oppose the 
Government, whatever the Government may be: thus, 
the present Government being liberal, they sit with the 
Conservatives, between whom and themselves the union 
is about as close as between oil and water. 

These rows of benches, three on each side, are not 


nearly enough to accommodate all the members, if on 





any rare occasion they should turn out in full foree; so 
there are two upper galleries, on each side, for them to 
| overflow into. 
\t the end of the members’ benches is the Bar, merely 
asort of threshold or foot-line across the floor, but full 
| of significance. 
| Below the Bar are some benches occupied by friends 
of the speakers, aad people who have some kind of 
connection with the House; and _ it 
benches that 
wont to sit, of late, making his frequent advances to 
the Bar, until his entrance into the House was for- 
bidden. 


is on one of these 
Bradlaugh, the troublesome, has been 


At the lower end of the hall, opposite the Ladies’ 
Gallery, are three more galleries—the Peers’ Gallery 
the Ambassadors’ Gallery and the Strangers’ Gallery. 

All these various galleries are hospitably open to the 
light and well adapted for hearing the speakers, with 
the sole exception of the Ladies’ Gallery, which is shut 
off from the rest of the House by a grating similar to 


those with which we protect our area windows from 
cats or burglars. 

Itis a little dark box of a place; and, shut in there, 
the beauty of old England looks threugh little holes in 
the grating, some three or four inches square, down on 
the oratorical tournament of England’s chivalry below. 

It is impossible to see much of the house, unless you 
get a front seat in the gallery, and it is yet more impos- 
sible to hear, yet even the farthest back seats are taken. 
asked a member why the ladies were thus hidden; 
and was told that they were “supposed not to be there 
at all.” 

This little box behind the grating is a concession to 
the natural desire of the English feminine heart to see 
how its lords disport themselves; but the weakness is 
hid by the grating. 


I had an excellent view of Gladstone as he sat on the 
Treasury Bench. He looked old and worn, but seve nty 
two years is at least not youth, though in England they 
hardly call it old age. 





On this parties oceasion the 
Prime Minister seemed weary, and was very pale. 

The first two hours were occupied with the putting 
of questions, many of them coming from the benches of 
the Home Rulers. Among the latter sat Justin Mac 
Carthy, the novelist, and the author of that pleasant 
and taking history of our own times which every one 
has been reading. Nor far off was the famous Irish 
agitator, Parnell. He has a scholarly, intellectual face, 
and he comported himself very quietly. 

In the front row of the Home Rulers was a young 
member named O'Donnell, who was the most perfect 
Jack-in-the-box, scarcely sitting down before he was on 
his feet again. 

He had, evidently, a pleasant conviction that he wag 
good-looking, and wanted to appear at his best. You 
would see him furtively running his fingers through 
his hair, twirling the corners of his moustache, patting 
his necktie affectionately, and then he would spring to 
his feet and talk with all aa Irishman’s swift enthusi- 
asm. 

He was evidently the most troublesome of the Ob- 
structives. For him to begin to speak was the signal 
for a general disturbance; cries of ‘‘no, no,” and ‘or- 
der, order,” from the Ministerial benches were re- 
sponded to by vociferous and encouraging shouts of 
‘hear, hear,” from his own friends. 

Once or twice the disturbance was too much for him 
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and he subsided into his seat with a protest. 


such times the clamor was not unlike that of a intellect more simply, strongly and commandingly 














agerie. 
The 


members usually 


when they rose to speak 





though the Prime 
Minister the 
other members of the Govern- 


ment were all the time decor- 
uncovered. 

looked di@ectly down upon the 
bald head of Mr. Gladstone, with his keen 
aquiline profile, and his steadfast lips, and a sense 


ously 
I 


strong, 


of his power grew on me. 
Ile rose, now and then, in answer to some ques- 
tion, and spoke fora few minutes; but his voice 


was weak, and Twas unable to catch many of his 


words. [began to think that his oratorical days 
must be over; but L was to find out my mistake 
later on. 

Mrs. Gladstone came once or twice into the La- 


dies’ Gallery and looked anxiously down on him; 


and T heard her say that he was very ill, and she 
was troubled lest he might not be able to speak o1 


the 


\ 
Land Bill, as was expected. 

From halt-past five to half-past six one group 
ladies after 
leaving fan, 


ol another went out to the tea-room, 
or reticule, 
way of token that they meant presently to return 
and reclaim them. 

The t 
and its rest and refreshment were most welcome. 


You get chops, sandwiches, de- 
licious tea or coffee, or any slight refreshment vou 


may faney ; and then 


bread and cheese, 
you make back 
to the little den behind the railing. 

At about a quarter to seven, the Questions hay- 
ing heen disposed of for the night, Mr. Gladstone 
todisenss the Irish Land Bill. THe apologized 
for speaking earlier than had been expected on the 
ground of indisposition which would prevent him 
from remaining through the evening. 


your way 


rose 


At first his voice was low and weak, as when he 
hid but it 
strength and volume as he went on. 


spoken to the Questions, 


hear garden; and you came 


nation as to manage a men- 


kept their hats on, except 


’ 


GLADSTONE, 


or book in their seats by | there has been waged a ‘war of rates’” 


‘a-room is very pleasant and comfortable ; | 


| is 


| 
| 
| 


than this old man eloquent. 


to the conclusion that it For an hour and a half he spoke, without the 
was as noisy an affair to| slightest symptom of flagging, holding the rapt 
govern the great English | attention of his audience. When he sat down, at 


last, one could see that the inevitable physical re- 
His head fell back 
His face grew very pale again, and at a 
quarter past eight o’clock he went out of the house 
with slow and weary steps. 


action had come upon him. 
wearily. 


| 


| The debate 
continued at- 





ter he left, until two o'clock in the morning. But 
ithe lion had gone; and one felt that the rest, 
bright and forcible as many of their speeches | 


were, were not worthy of comparison with him. 
Lovuist CHANDLER MOULTON, 
7 
THE BLAME, 


If we reach not the height we seek, 
We need not blame our fortune drear, 
For to our owns selves be ee 
The blame of our sinall spher 
LYDIA M. 








“MILLARD. 


«> 
A RAILROAD WAR. 
During several weeks of the present summer, 
between | 


| some of the railroads connecting Chicago with the | 


sea board. It has been possible to obtain a pas- | 


sage from Boston to Chicago for five dollars, which 
at a rate considerably less than half a cent a 
mile. 

At the same time the freight rates were made 
very much lower than usual, and it may be doubted 
if the companies, while the hostilities were going on, | 

and they have not terminated at the time we 
write,—could make any profit at all on their 
through business. 

The railroad system of to-day is a highly com- 








| wnasanny 
gathered | 


) plex affair, 


One may have a choice of routes in 
direction. The natural result of so 
seeking the s 
petition between them for business. 


almost any 
lines 


But it has 


He has one | become a recognized fact that railroads cannot 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. | 


At | but no man, anywhere, who has spoken to one’s 
| s 





than the railroads themselves would do it. 
In order to stop this practice, one of the railroads 
lowered its fares. 


brought below the paying point. 

Only one line, the Grand Trunk, put down its 
fares to five dollars, and the measures it took to 
prevent the scalpers from getting the advantage of 
the reduction were very ingenious. The buyer of | 
a ticket, Chicago, was obliged 
to pay fifteen dollars in the first place. He was 
also obliged to sign with his own hand a contract | 
accepting the ticket on the conditions prescribed | 
by the company. 

He must go through directly, without stopping 
anywhere, and he must on arriving at the end of 
the route present himself in person, to receive back 
ten dollars, and sign the receipt with his own hand 
in. 

This plan prevented the sale of the ticket by the 
buyer of it; and at the same time it prevented the 
buyer from getting the advantage of the war by | 
going to any other point than that where there | 
Was competition. 

During the continuance of the war, 
lrunk carried thousands 
between Boston and Chic: who would not have | 
gone but for the extremely low fares. It is a cu- | 
| rious fact that at the same time there was war be- | 

tween Chicago and Kansas City, Missouri, where | 

also the fare went down to five dollars. At that 
| time one could travel from Boston to the western 
| border of Missouri, a distance of more than eigh- | 
| teen hundred miles, for ten dollars. 

Railroad wars rarely result in permanent benc- | 
fit to the public, 
stored, and then both the contending companies do 
what they can to recover what they have lost. If | 
this does not occur in the present case, it will be | 
a rare exception. 





either in Boston or 











the Grand 
of people on excursions | 





Lo, 





for peace is sooner or later re- 


+o 


THE COMMON LOT. 


Death levels all things in his mareh, 
Nought can resist his mighty strength, 
The Palace and tr iumphal arch 
Shall fill their shadow’s length, 


The rich and poor one common bed, 
Shall find in the unhonored grave; 
And weeds shall crown alike the head 





| plexing 


Of monarch and of slave. 





+o 
GLADSTONE’S TRIUMPH. 
In at last carrying his Irish Land Bill through 


both TLouses of Parliament, and stamping it as a | 
law upon the statute book, Mr. Gladstone, Prime | 
Minister of England, has achieved a triumph of | 
which any statesman might be proud. It is a great | 
reform; a long step towards giving justice to the 
long down-trodden people of Ireland; and it has | 
been guided over obstacles as formidable and per- 


as ever a statesman had to confront. | 

The Trish Land Bill introduced into the 
| House of Commons as long ago as last January. 
IE ver since that time, it has absorbed the attention 
of that House, almost to the exclusion of every | 
other subject. | 

Its fate, at first, doubtful. The Irish 
members declared that it was not broad enough in 
scope to effect the reform at which Mr. Gladstone | 
professed to aim. The Tories declared it to 
revolutionary and subversive of the rights of prop- | 
erty. 

Many Liberal followers of the Ministry disliked 
and dreaded it. One very conspicuous member | 
of the Cabinet—the Duke of Argyll—resigned his | 
post rather than to assent to the land bill. } 

By untiring effort, 


was 


scemed 


however, and a persistent 


ame connections is com- | firmness and perseverance, Mr. Gladstone met ob- | 


jection after objection, 
by step and week by 


and fought for the bill step | 
week, until at last it Was | 


gesture only, and that is to bring down his right; come in real competition with each other without | adopted by the House of Commons, and sent up | 


hand 
table in front of him, where lie his voluminous 
papers to which he seldom, however, 


with a of sledge-hammer 


sort 


refers. 
telling, noble. THe had 
just a touch of playfulness sometimes, as when he 


His speech was strong, 


said, concerning one of his opponents, “*My noble | it goes on until both lines are losing money. 


friend delivered his speech with such good humor, 


foree on the | 


| 


and was himself so obviously pleased with it, that | 


ht was almost infectious. 

not insensible to the charm of 
There 

tribute 


his delig JL myself, was 


was something almost touching in the 
paid to his life-long antagonist, Lord 
Beaconstield, of whose insight and tar-seeing wis- 


he 


dom he spoke very warmly. 

oy had,” 
Lord-Beaconstield, and you do not remain wholly 
ignorant of a man with whom ona thousand ques- | 


have 


tious vou are obliged, however unequally, to meas- | 


ure swords.” 
There 


in the 


was the ring of a brave, proud manliness 


tone in which he said, 


“This question will never be settled by a meas- | Ohio on the south to the Grand Trunk of Canada | to the tenant farmers of Treland. 


ure smaller than the Bill before the House. 
you overthrow it, and with it the Government which 
attaches to it its fortunes, and if vou take their 
places, vou will pass, not a smaller, but a larger, 
measure.” 

In the whole speech there was a breadth of tol- 
eration, a trir-minded listen to 
of helpful modifying suggestion 
might come from the other side, that was beyond 
praise. As he went on his voice grew 
and richer; his words were chosen with 
the utmost precision and felicity, yet they flowed 
from his lips without hesitation and without effort. 

L have heard men who gave one a greater sense 


willingness to 


whatever or 


deeper 


of passionate and persuasive oratorical power; | irregular ticket dealer, who was thus enabled to | which he (the tenant) has made upon the farm, 


involving themselves in common loss. | 
The least difference in rates between two points | 
sends almost all the business over the cheaper | 
route. The road that loses the business must re- | 
duce its rates to get the traffic back again; and so 
To | 
guard against such ruinous competition there are | 
several dev ices. 
The most natural one is an agreement between | 


) the companies that the rates shall be the same for 


constantly | 


' both lines. 


| is, to ¢ 


Another is to **pool” 
ree that a specified percentage of the busi- 
ach line. <A third is the 





| ness shall be done by 
| “money pool ;” 


he said, “a long experience of | between points where two roads compete being 


paid into a common fund, and divided in a certain 
proportion. 

Previous to this year’s railroad war 
companies owning lines between Chicago and the 
| Bast, reaching Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
| New York and Boston,—from the Baltimore and 





those 


of an agreement as to rates. The freight rate to 
Boston was a little more, and that to Baltimore 
and Philadelphia a little less, than to New York. 
rates were nearly equal. 
But as passengers from Boston to Chicago 
southern lines must go through New York, 


Passenger however, 


York to buy a through ticket to Chicago, and sell 
what was left of it in New York for the full 


amount, thus getting his ride to New York for 
nothing. 
Or, what came to the same thing, he sold his | 


| the Lords somewhat, and thus, by a compromise, 


the traffic; that | 





all money received from business strong a measure as it was when Gladstone first 





| them up, rather than endanger the reform. 
, the several | 


by the 
it was | 
possible for a person intending to go only to New | 


to the House of Lords. 
In the House of Lords, the bill met with a ma- 
jority who were hostile to it. This 
amended it so as to impair its benefits. 
mons struck out the amendment of the Lords. 
There a brief deadlock between the = twe 
Houses; then Gladstone yielded somewhat, an 


eee, 
majority | 
The Com- 


was ) 
l 
the bill was finally submitted for the Queen’s ap- 
proval. It is now a law of the land, and has been 
put into operation in Ireland. 

The bill was more or less mutilated by the | 
amendments of the Lords, and is by no means as 


li 
| 
| 
| 


; : ae 
Some of its best provisions | 


Gladstone preferred to give 
He | 
went on the principle that half a loaf is better than | 
none. | 
But, with all its mutilation, it will if properly and 
fairly enforced, undoubtedly give no small relief 
It promises a! 


brought it forward. 
have been sacrificed. 


| 


If| on the north, were acting in harmony on the basis | new and more prosperous cra for the Irish farm- 


ing industry. 

The new law secures the tenant in his farm for 
| a period of fifteen years, if he duly pays his rent. 
| If, meanwhile, the landlord raises the rent, the 
tenant may appeal to the new court which the bill 
establishes, and the judges of that court are em- | 
powered to decide whether the higher rent is a 
| fair one. 


| 
| ‘The tenant may sell his unexpired lease to an- 
| other person, and the landlord must accept the 
purchaser as his new tenant. The tenant, on be- 
ing evicted for good may demand 


cause, pay- | 


sell tickets from New York to Chicago for less | 


| 
The others were forced to ao | 
the same; and so it went on until the rates were | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| cient peopling 


be i. 


| lous cures of advanced lung 
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The new Land Court may buy any land which 
is for sale, and sell it in sections to tenants who 
wish to become owners of farins; the court 
even advance them money to do so, and allow 
them to pay for the property in small and gradual 
instalments. The court has also power to reclaim 
and improve the waste lands of Ireland, and sell 
them to small holders. 

Besides these main features of the new law, 
there is a provision, with a grant of money, to aid 
such poor Irish as wish to emigrate, and seck their 
fortunes in new lands. 

The Land Court is composed of three judges, 
who have already been appointed. They are all 
men in whom general confidence is placed, and 
there is every reason to believe that they will use 
their new and large powers to make the reform as 
effective as possible. All three are Irish by birth 
and residence, and are familiar with the 
which it is the purpose of the law to abolish. 


may 


evils 


+o 


WITH THE PUEBLOS. 
The Smithsonian Institute, a few years ago, sent out 


| a young scientific man to ascertain as far as possible the 


history of the Pueblos and other tribes of Southern Ind- 
ians, with a view to throwing some light upon the an- 
and civilization of America. 

The young man tried to obtain his information in the 
ordinary way, but finding it impossible, he threw off 
his ordinary dress, assumed that of the Indians, dyed 
his skin, lived in the Indian ate, marched, 
hunted with them, learned their language—in a word, 
became one of them. 

In this manner 





lodges, 


he has gained a knowledge of their 
ancient habits, traditions and religion which soon would 
have died with the perishing tribes out of the memory 
of men. 


Boys who read this will probably ask themselves 


whether the knowledge thus gained was worth the 
years lost out of this young man’s life. 

The knowledge was important in building up the 
fragments of pre-historic tradition into certainty. But 


aside from the question of its value, it is certain that 
whatever is worth doing at all is worth doing thorough- 
ly, if only to strengthen the 
there can be no doubt that an young men busy 
themselves in pursuits of much less importance than 
this. 

Their great mistake is, however, that they are apt to 


character of the doer, and 








Ame 


busy themselves in everything in a perfunctory, inaccu- 
rate way. They “cram” for school examinations, skim 
over the surface of a trade or profession, manage to 
“learn enough to pay their way,” 
more. 


and care for nothing 
A recent writer attributes the difficulty of finding 
standing-ground for our boys in commercial or profes- 
sional pursuits, to the fact that Americans are at last 
| waking up to the necessity of having their work well 
and intelligently done. They are tired of being served 
| by quacks and tyros. They must have men of know! 
edge and experience to cure their souls and bodies, and 
even to feed and cover them. 

Hence the lad who has his living to make will fare 
better in the if he has 
knowledge of one craft or subject, 


long run an exact, complete 
however small, than 
if he be a brilliant, incompetent Jack-at-all-trades, who 
| hopes to earn his living ina dozen ways by his own 


showy, incompetent wits. 
— +@> 
Cc P-CURE 
The Companion bas published one or two articles on 
“camp-cure,” 





detailing the good effects, in cases of ner 
vous depression or tubercular disease, of a camping life 
in the mountains and among pine woods. In one or 
two of the leading magazines and newspapers also ap 
peared last spring minute accounts of almost miracu- 
or bronchial diseases by a 
summer’s or year’s tenting in the 
tains. ‘ 


Adirondack moun. 


Owing to these publications, these mountains, it is 


| said, have fairly swarmed this summer with consump 


tives. Haggard faces and tottering figures were met at 


every lonely {ecarry” in the wilderness, and hollow, 


| racking coughs broke the silence of the most solitary 


retreat. 

In too many cases, rough pine coffins have been met 
on the roads leading to the railways, showing that the 
pees had been sought too late. 

We must warn our readers against either misunder 
standing or abusing the advice thus given. The rare 
ed air of a mountain range; the balsamic odor of the 
vine woods; the regular hours; the tent life; the very 
»xropinquity to the earth when sleeping, are all laden 
with healing for lungs injured by disease and foul air— 
always provided the injury has not gone too far. 

Men have prolonged their lives for years by removal 
from crowded towns to the mountains of the Eastern 
States, or to the dry pure air of the Northwest. 

But it is cruel folly to take a literally dying patient 
away from his friends, medical aid, the comforts and 
associations of home, and the sight of beloved faces, into 
the heart of the wilderness, to die in discomfort and 
loneliness, out of the reach of a physician, or of those 
who are dearest to him. 
dying man catches at every straw. 


fi 
I 
I 








d These doomed 
men seem to fancy that once anywhere within the Adi 
rondacks they are safe. Their tents, instead of being 
pitched on high, sunny slopes, are often found on the 
damp shores of lake or river, out of the sunshine, 
buried under the shade of trees. 

We urgently warn our readers that an endeavor to 
arrest disease in an advanced state, by tenting in the 


| mountains, should not be made unless under the advice 


of a skilled physician. 


+o 
SCHOOL AGAIN. 

The beginning of the school year is a good time to 
abandon bad methods and to introduce better ones. 

Now is the time to establish a system of ventilation 
which will secure to every inmate a fair allowance of 
pure air. 

Now is the time to prepare for next examination; yes, 


| though it may be nine months distant. 


Now is the time to get such a start that there will be 


ticket for less than its real value to a “scalper,” or | ment from the landlord for the improvements no fainting away on the home stretch. 


The student who spends aright the first month of a 
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term is the one who is most likely to stand high on the 
last day of it. 


— + — 
“HOKEY POKEY.” 

When the eccentric John Randolph of Roanoke was 
on his way to Russia, as United States Minister, he 
visited London, where he soon became an object of in- 
terest. His old-school manners, the peculiar turn of 
his thoughts, and his declamatory style of conversing 
pleased the members of London society. 

Though his talk created interest by its pointedness, 
yet he was not at home among the city wits. He once 
dined in company with Sydney Smith and other guests. 
But he did not shine. ‘He was not in his best, 
Washington Irving describing the event. 

Our minister, Mr. McLane, and Mr. Irving once 
called for him in a carriage to present him at court. 
Randolph was dressed in a black coat, black small 
clothes, with knee buckles, 


” says 


white stockings, and shoes 
with gold buckles, a sword, and a small pointed hat. 
The dress, with his long, gaunt, thin figure, was likely 
to attract attention, and the two gentlemen suggested 
that it was not the proper court costume. 

*T wear no man’s livery,” 

“But,” Mr. “in a court dress you 
avoid awkwardness and escape being challenged at the 
There it—but, at all 


said the proud Virginian. 
Irving interposed, 
convenience in 


entrance. is a 


events, you don’t want a sword.” 

“Oh, now, Irving, as to a sword, you need not pre- 
_ tend to teach me about that; my father 
before me.” 


wore a sword 

On being told that a sword belonged to a different 
style of dress, 
gold buckles, 


he agreed to leave it off. 
he s 


Pointing to his 
aid, **No sham about them!” 

As they were entering the palace, an usher stopped 
Randolph and only let him pass after Irving explained 
who he was. “There now, Randolph,” said Irving, 
“vou see one of the inconveniences of being out of cus- 
tom.” 

Everybody eyed curiously the singularly dressed 

Ile made his bow to royalty and passed on be- 
the other members of the royal family. As he 
Duke of Sussex—the king's brother—Ilis 
Grace beckoned to Irving. 

Hokey Pokey?” 


his thumb reversed over his right 


man. 
fore 
went by the 
“Who's your friend, he asked, with 
shoulder, and mov- 
ing it significantly up and down, and _ half-suppressing 
a laugh. 
“That, 
country’s 


sir,” replied Irving, somewhat 


honor, 


jealous of his 
“is John Randolph, United States 






Minister at Russ and one of the most distinguished 
orators of the United States.” 

Some time after the presentation, Irving was dining 
with the Duke. ‘How is your friend, Hokey 
asked the Duke, with a significant smile. 

The a gentleman, or he 
would not have made fun of a stranger at his brother’s 
court. But Mr. Randolph failed to observe that article 
of the code of good manners which bids us, “*When in 
the which a Jack Tar 
amended, by saying, Turkey do as the 


Pokey aa 


Duke of Sussex was not 


Rome do as Romans do,’ 
“and when in 
turkeys do.” 


+o 
OBEDIENT. 
Sherman was one of the old-fashioned great 
men which Connecticut was in the habit of producing 
some eighty or a hundred years ago. 


Roger 


He was brought 
up to fear God and honor his parents, then considered 
essential traits of a good education. 

After Mr. Sherman had become a great man, his wid 
owed mother came to live with him. One morning, at 
family prayers, a little son of Mr. Sherman’s, refusing 
to stop misbehaving, was boxed on the ear by the fa- 
ther. 

The old lady was childish in her love for her 
children, 


grand 
and their punishment always roused her. 
Rising from her seat, she hobbled over to where her 
son was reading from the bible, and giving him a slap 
on the ear, said,— 

“Tf you box your child, I'll box mine.” 

Mr. Sherman went on reading the Scriptures, as if 
nothing had occurred. But to his own children his 
quiet manner was a most impressive lesson in obedience 
to the Fourth Commandment. 

A correspondent writes us that during the visit of 
Gen, S—— at the White House, an incident happened 
which exhibited Gen. Garfield as an obedient son. 

Tt was the practice of the President to run his eye over 
the morning papers while eating his breakfast. On the 
morning after Gen. S “‘s arrival, while at breakfast, 
the President, treating his guest as an old, familiar 
friend, began reading the newspapers. 

The act annoyed his venerable mother, 
whose notions of courtesy are of the old-fashioned sort. 
“James! James!” claimed, “put away the pa- 
is with us.” 
smilingly replied the dutiful son. 
continued the old lady, ‘Gen. 
does not come every day, and the papers do.” 

The papers were not read that morning at the break- 
fast table. 





customary 








she € 


pers. Gen. § 





“Yes, mother,” 





“Yes, James 


—_— 





+> ne 
AN UNLUCKY PARISHIONER. 
In Puritan times every parishioner was liable for the 
debts of a church parish. 
corded 


Some amusing cases are re- 
documents; where a wealthy pew- 
holder suddenly found himself a loser for the public 
good. If such were now the custom it would certainly 
be a check on the reckless way in which some church 
parishes run in debt, without any very definite or sub- 
stantial means of liquidation. 

In North Haverhill, the sheriff was engaged by a 
creditor to collect a judgment of three hundred and fifty 
dollars against the parish. The sheriff could find no 
church property to levy on, but learning of three shares 
in the Merrimack Bank held by a gentleman who was 
reputed to be a member of the parish, he seized and 
sold them and paid the judgment. 

The gentleman appealed to the court, denying that 
he was a parishioner, as he had never filed a certificate 
with the town clerk, according to the laws. But the 
judge decided against him, as he had attended parish 
meetings, and served as trustee of parish funds. He 
did not enjoy the enforced martyrdom. 

Soon after, the sheriff was on the point of seizing 
more shares for another judgment debt. The gentle- 
man fortunately heard of his peril, and before seven on 
the morning of the day when the sheriff was to levy on 
the shares, sent a note to the clerk of the parish, that 
he considered himself no longer a member of that par- 
ish. The sheriff in turn appealed, but the court de- 


in court 


Sather-in-law’s house,” 
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cided that the man had s 
withdrawal. 


saved his bank stock by timely 
The race was a close one. 
cai +~@> - 
AN EMPEROR'S DANGER. 
The slumbers of Alexander, Czar of all the Russias, 
illustrate the saying, ‘‘Uneasy lies the head that wear 
a crown.” Sleep, 





that to most other men is in‘all re- 
spects a priceless boon, is to him a matter of grave 
anxiety. A letter from St. 
count of the ingements made 
protection at night: 


Petersburg gives this ac- 
for the 





new Czar's 


A subterranean passage leads from the Czar's room 
to the stables, where a number of horses are kept sad- 
died and bridled day and nig Sentinels are posted 
at intervals of twenty yards all around the building. 

The imperial bedroom has two windows, protected 
at night by iron shutters. 
the outside by passing through three spacious ante 
chambers in which are posted eight Cossacks armed to 
the teeth, 

They are allowed to speak and to move about in the 
two outer rooms, but in the hall adjoining the Czar’s 
bed-room perfect silence is maintained all night. The 
general on duty for the day sits in an easy-chair, his 
Cossacks sitting on the div ny which runs around the 
Whole room. At the general’s right hand is the knob 
of an electric apparatus which rings a bell in every 
guard-house within the palace grounc 

When the Emperor is about to re tire to rest, before 
shutting the door he removes the outer handle, so that 
no entrance can be effected until he himself personally 
opens the door from the inside. Unlike his father, he 
cannot endure the presence of an armed soldier in his 
bed-chamber. 

















«> 
TOO MANY SERVANTS. 

An amusing story is told of a young man who mar- 
ried an heiress and began housekeeping with half-a- 
dozen negro servants. Two of his college friends met 
one day, after a long separation, and indulged in remi- 
niscences. “Dy 
come of Ame 


the way,” asked one, “what has be- 





* referring to the married friend. ‘I’ve 
not seen him for a year, at least,” replied the other, 
“but the last T heard of him he was keeping 
boarding-house on Fifth 


a hegro 
Avenue.” The anecdote is re- 
called by the following from a French journal: 


While Poussin, the great artist, was living in some- 


| 


| complaint. 


| 


| Music, 


It can only be reached from | 








COMPANTON. 


Too much caution cannot be exercised, especially in 
hot weather, against the use of impure or sour milk, al- 
Ways a fruitful source of cholera infantum and summer 
All artificial foods for children, requiring 
milk in their preparation, areopen to this objection. 
Nestle’s Mitk Food is the only food known to us requir- 


ing only water, and which can be used from birth to ex- | 


treme old age. Ask your family physician about it before 


gving to the country or seashore. cet 








NHE PETERSILEA ACADEMY OF MU! sic, 
Elocution and Languages. 281. Columbus Avenue, 
Boston, Mass. Circulars sent, free. Mention this paper. 


SOUTH JERSEY INSTITUTE BRIDGETON. 


New Jersey. 
soth —o Neorpsofteachers, Instruction thorough. 
College cpatraty Institute and Scientitic courses, 
. Drawing. Climate mild: very he: “althy. 
Address H. K. TRASK, Prine ipal. 


1841, MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE 1881. 


For Young yen Pittsfield, Mass., offers 
RARE ADVANTAGES in a location of unt 
valled beauty. 

Address Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 


Miami School for Boys. 


Select. Home Comforts. Four courses 
of Study. No limitations as to age. 
i Personal Supervision, Build- 

jiami University. No worsen 
Equipped) Sehool in’ Americ: Fo 
eres. address, B. F, MARSH, 
. M., Box 408, Oxford, Ohio. 


N ISSING MY SON! Ilundreds of young men are 
, missing—lost to all that is good. Parents cannot 
mr their sons a better book than Kent's New Commen- 

tary, a manual for young men, only $1.00 postpaid. 
Hundreds have been mailed for Birthday Presents— 





Begins Se vt the 














| the best present ever made to a young man, 


thing very like poverty at Rome, he was one day visited | 


by the bishop, afterward Cardinal Massimi, who, re- 


marking that the painter had no servant, could not help | 


saying,— 
“IT pity you greatly, my dear Poussin, not to have 

even one Vi ‘let 

“And I,” replic d the Frenchman, “pity you a gre 
deal more, monsignor, to have sucha number of then 

Fontenelle shared the opinion of Poussin. A friend 
having found him in an ill-humor, inquired the cause. 

“The cause,” cried the philosopher; “the ¢ 
that though I have but one servant, 1 am as 
served as if Thad twenty.” 








ise is 


badly 








+e 
MEASURING BY THE EYE. 

A correspondent of the Boston Transcript suggests 
that children should be exercised in measuring by the 
eye. He says that when he went to school 
in a little weather-beaten schoolhouse, the scholars had 
most exciting contests over the teacher's favorite exer- 
cise of having them estimate with the eye 
and weight of different objects in the room. 


years ago, 


the size 


H» would hold up his cane and have each scholar tell 
how long he thought it was, and it wasa lucky child 
that could come within half a foot of the right length. 

He would measure an urchin and then have the schol- 
ars try to reproduce the measure on the wall. Te | 
would mark off an inch, ora foot, or a yard, in some 
conspicuous place, and then see how near anybody 
could come to chalking the same length upon the black- 
board. 

And it was astonishing how 








wide ast 





, one would | 





zo. 
upon the commonest things. 

At first thought which would you say was the taller, | 
a three-year-old child, or a barrel of flour? And could 
anything but actual measurement convince you that the 
same child is half as high as a six-footer? 

There is an old saying thata child two 
half as tall as he ever will be, and after 








years old is 
afew experi 





ments in measuring one can easily believe it, but not 
before. 
a «> - 
KNEW WHEN TO OUIT, 
Stocks speculators know that the chances of their be- 


ing ultimately ruined are as ten to one. But the possi- 
bility of making money by lucky ventures appeals to 
their gambling instinct, and so they go on speculating, 
with a determination to stop at the right time. But 


few ever find the right time, unless it sounds loudly, as 


in the following case : 


“T think I may be excused for a little show of pride 
in saying that I knew when to stop speculating and 
quit, Wall Street 
carried them over ‘that great thoroughfare. 

“So you used to speculate, eh?” 

“Yes; I was on the street for seven years, 

“Made your pile, I suppose?” 

“Yes, I made and lost moncy the same as the 
At one time I could draw my check for $ 
that isn’t bad for a man who went into W 
with only forty dollars in his pocket.” 

“And you knew whe to quit?” 

“Feb, av.” 

“That was when—when?” 

“That was when | had enough left to pay my fare to 
Elmira, and hire a boy to carry my satchel up to my 
was the quiet reply. 


rest. 
3,000, and 
all Street 








+> 
CENSUS STICKS. 

Laurence Sterne, in his “Starling,” describes a cap- 
tive who notched sticks with a rusty nail to number his 
prison days. The same simple means—without its pa- 
thos—appears as one of the curiosities of the late cen- 
sus. The Danville (Ky.) Tribune 
return which Chief Numana, the Census Supervisor in 
Nevada to collect statistics of the aboriginal tribes, 
pared. 

His enumerators were all Indians, and a single sheet 
of blank paper and a pencil apiece comprised their 
equipment. Upon this paper each Indian made a circle 
to representa wigwam or camp, and within those he 
placed figures to represent the number of persons in a 
family, the squaws being distinguished by lines repre- 
senting gowns, and smaller figures denoting children of 
various sizes. 

The chief made up his report from these sheets by 
taking a number of willow sticks of various lengths to 
denote adults and children of different sizes, notching 
those representing females, and sending the sticks in 
bundles to the census office. This method, though 
rude, served to furnish an accurate census of the Pi- 
utes. 


pre- 


+> 


It is related of Lord Palmerston that he worked 
standing, not to say walking. He would have a couple 
of high desks in his room. On one lay his paper, on 
the other (as far removed as possible) his inkstand. 
He considered the little exercise which he was thus 
compelled to take in order to fill his pen as tending to 
insure a brisk flow of ideas, as well as to give slight 
causes for reflection and comparativg rest, 


> he observed, as an elevated train | 


thus describes the | 
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| have 








Address, C. H. KENT, Davenport, Towa, 

—Manual for young ladies just out only 50 cents 
repaid, 
reading it. 








“Eve ry mother should. 


DAVENPORT 


Basiness(follege. 


“Little Women” and “Little Men” 
can develop in both body and mind in the 
PRIMARY AND KINDERCARTEN 


departments of Chauncy Hall School. 


Established 1865 
Ten Experienced 
ers, 
men. 
year. 








4) Students past 
Good board $3 per 
iweek. Address LILLI- 
BRIDGE & VALENTINE, 
|Davenport, Lowa, for Cir- 
jculars, 








Their health is favored by the pure air, even tempera- | 


ture, desks and seats adapted to their needs, sunny and 
tasteful rooms, and a careful adjustment of work. 
There are special teachers in FRENCH, 
PENMANSHIP, SINGING, and VOCAL CULTURE, 
House open daily from 9 to 3. 
e Primary begins Sept. 21, and the Kindergarten 


COLGATE’S 
VIOLET 
Toilet Water. |s;.0 ee 


S A TONIC and nervine for 
L nothing surpasses Dr. Pier 
scription.” By druggists. 


Oct 





The tender and delicate 
odor ot freshly gathered vio- 
lets is exhaled by this deli- 
cious toilet water. The 
tenacity with which the re- 

\freshing aroma clings 
| woven fabries, to the 1 
| 





remark- 


de ‘Dilit: tuted women 
ce’s “Kavorite Pre- 








‘THE HOLLY SAW MILL 


Is still running in tens of thousands of factories, 
factories are located in attics, 
sitting rooms, 


These 
corn-barns, kitchens and 
The army of Seroll Sawyers who own 


The fact is, our eyes deceived us ridiculously, even and operate these mills are a most enterprising Class of 


Boys and Girls. Thousands of these young mill owners 
made money by running these home factories, 
while thousands have made their homes most beautiful. 





DURING 
the HOLLY SCROLL SAW has been greatly improved 


THE SUMMER 

and large numbers have been manufactured, Thes 
now waiting to be distributed among the boys and g¢ 
who wish to set up in the Scroll Saw Business. 

The Improved Holly is by far the BEST machine of the 
kind ever made. It is strong, very powerful, and very 
accurate. With it you can saw 

EIGHT THICKNESSES 
of ty inch black walnut at onee (provided you use the 
Griffin Blades), and you can cut a circle 40 inches in 
diameter. 





are 
rirls 


With this machine a boy or girl can make most beauti- 
ful articles, such as Brackets, Clock Cases, Fasels, Pic- 
ture Frames, &e. A boy ten years old will often do as 
fine work as a man. 

With each machine we give a SOLID EMERY WHEEL 
for grinding tools, ete., also a SPEED DRILL, 


Dimensions and Capacity for Work. 
Height of machine, 33 inches. Width, 18 inches. 
ameter of Balance Wheel, 12 inches. 
Wheel, 7 lbs. Stroke of Saw, 
inches in the clear. 
inches thick. 
35 Ibs. 


Di- 
Weight of Balance 
14g inches. Will swing 20 
Will cut lumber from 1-16 to Ij 
Weight when packed ready for shipping, 
PRICE ONLY 83.00. 
What we give with the machine: 
2 Drill Points, 
12 Griffin Patent Saw Blades, 

50 Full-sized Designs for Sawing. 
PERRY MASON & Co., 
PUBLISHERS YOUTH’S COMPANION, 

41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 


» voung lady should marry without first 


Neach- } 
Three first-class Pen- | 


DRAWING, | 


32] 


The “Pet” Machine-Stitch Ripper. 








Every Lady wants one. It 
| Price by mail only 25 cents. 
| every ‘own, Address, FE. F. E 


| SOU THERN CALIFORNIA! 


Send to either of 
25-cent sty ait 


does the work Complete 
AGENTS WANTED in 
aton, Northford, Conn, 








the subser - ‘Ts your 
and you will ¢ Ww rt 


HANDSOME MA 


address 
es mail 


and 











*} of the vicinity ~) San Diego Bay, with 4 ithe zon pages of 
information on the attractions and productions of the 
country, traversed by the California So ra Railroad, 

\. KIMBALL, ‘ < Vd. A. PAIROCHILD, 
National City, Cal. § = t San Diego, Cal. 





LORD'S PRAYER ! 


We will teach you thisstyle of 


SHORTHAND! 


by mail or per 
as 


Aa Ney Phat 
WN Ae. 
ea yes 
wy 


piel \ ae 
7 \ 


—» ) 
ali | 





ations 
yols when com. 


xo, N.Y. 





CHAFVEE & BULL, Oswe 
New York Aveney & Salesroom of the 
| Columbia Bicycles 
| and the 
| Horseman Rubber Tire Bicycle, 
With Steel gee 
\2 w inch, S18. 4 ° 
| Send stamp for Hlustrate ni aon 
Kk. I. HORSEMAN, 
80 & 82 William st., N.Y. 
IN-DOOR GARDEN FIXTURES. 


Flower 
hal t 
R 






fl 





: tinels new 














faney Flower Pots, 

| CTCOVE ry requixite 

for window gardens. New Catalogue with nearly 200 

iNustrations with elub rates, mailed tree for 2 5e. stamps. 
M. D. JONES & Co. 88 Washington St.. Boston, Mass, 
SELL the es made and best shooting Breech-loading 
Double SHO UNS in the My 
$20.00 Sic r English Gun, Ihs.; 

lO gause, 84 to if 10 lbs. $1 ext tine, 
English, real twist barrels, Every barrel master’s 

p Bhowing that it has been tested wit ree times 


he usual charge. They choke-bored, and will shoot as well as 
an ordinary $100 gun, tC.O.D, subject to examination: o 
600 miles away $1 must come with order, and over 1000 miles 
As required, if with pistol evip and re nd ek 
CHARLES FOLSOM, 106 Cuamnuers SrREK r, N.Y. 
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Fri 













Criry, 








Prevent Accidents 
Jromstipping. The hand- 
somest and resco car- 
lagestepmad red from 
best iron aud ornind with 
& sunken panel, in whic h is se 
eured a Hating of richly 
Saiathed tabt " Durability war 
— ranted. Illustrated circular free, 
| RvuBBER STEP ManuFAcTURING Cv,, Boston, Mass. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER?S 


CHOCOLATE, 


The for 
This Chocolate is made from the 








standard a sntury. 
choicest Cocoa, carefully selected 
It the 
preparation of plain Chocolate in 
the 


and prepared. is best 


market for family use. 





Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


| W. BAKER & COn, 


Dorchester, Mass. 


Whiteom’sRewedy 


A SURE 





CURE FOR 


ASTHMA, 
Rose Cold and Hay Fever. 


This remedy has been used in thousands of 
the worst cases, with astonishing and uniform 
success, and is offered to the public with full 
contidence inits merits. It contains no poison- 
ous or injurious properties whatever, and an 
infant may take it with perfect safety. 

Send to Jos. BURNETT & Co., Boston, Mass., 
for pamphlet containing description of its 
merits 





e Adapted for the 
VV hanna house, wn or pi- 
V uzza,aud surpass- 
known 
‘leotturniture 
Comfort, 
ind back 
ean in- 


Solid 
The body 
of Chair 
stantly be adjusted 
to any desired po- 
sition. The swing- 
Ing mnetion is most 
soothing and de- 
ehitul. Tt oeenu- 
i ve ry little 
‘oe When folded, 








H.W. LADD, 108 Fulton St. 


RUPTURE 


Dr. J. A. SHERMAN, and the only Dr. SHERMAN 
known to the publie for the past 55 years for his suecess- 
ful treatment and cure of Rupture without an a ration 

N. ¥. 





or hindrance from labor, may be consulted at his N, 
office, 251 Broadway, on Monday Tuesday, and Saturday, 
His Boston office willbe closed during July and August. 


His book, with photographic likenesses of bad cases be- 
fore and after cure, is mailed to those who send 10 cents. 


CEPHALINE. 


This Nerve Food will cure Sick, 
Nervous and Bilious Headaches al- 
t immediately. [tis invaluable 
(pilepsy, Vertigo, Sleeple 
Dyspepsia and Liver Troubles, 

Sold by Dr sts, or mailed, post 
paid, upon receipt of price, 0) cts. 
er box: 6 boxes, $2 50, Send for 
pamphlet Add 





Hess, 


NERVE “FOOD 








MANUFACTURE) 
nD BY de 
H.F.THAYER & CO, 
BOSTON,MASS. 








YER & CC 
13 Te mple | Place, Boston, Nass, 


mithnight’s 


ASTHMA REMEDY 


=] The Only Sure Remedy for ASTHMA 
and HAY FEVER, is sold under a 
positive guarantee. Price $1.00 per 
package. Sample package and tes- 
mi timonials free. Address 























For the Companion, 


POOR UNCLE JOE. 


By the dear form he loved _ life 
He lingered lone and sac 

The dead he mourned for was his wife, 
And she was all he had. 


No house he owned, no portion save 
Ilis treasure in the skv; 

And charity the coffin gave 
He was too poor to buy. 





No one to love, nowhere to go, 


So old and broken down! 

The neighbors said. "Poor t hicle Joe 

st Come upon the town 

But when he raised his trembling hand 
And wiped the tears away, 

To silent sorrow’s meek demand 
Phey could not answer nay. 

“Small store is mine to give or lend,” 
Quoth one. “but God, T know, 

Will help aie till this mm onth s shall end 
Maintain poor Unele doc 


And one, “My ehildren must be fed; 
I've searee enough tor all, 
But Unele doe shall og vas bread 


Until the snowflakes fi 

And one, “Please Heaven Uve not been pressed 
For rent or doctor's fee, 

Good neighbors, when vou've done vour best 
Send Unele Joe to me.” 

So. on their pity’s gifts content 
Po bold his humble claim 

From house to house the old man went 


Until mid-winter came. 


Nor knew. where last he ate and slept, 
Hlow suffering faith was tried: 

Hlow want thre’ door and window erept, 
And hungry children cried 

Kind hearts! Nor man nor wife could will 
Their vray-haired guest to go 

And love, their living bade them still 
Divide with Unele doc 

Fast filing sank their seanty store; 
Without the help of Heaven 

One morning more and food for four 

ust make a meal for seven. 


With prayer they went to bed, in trust 
Phat on the coming day 
‘he Lord would tell them if they must 
Turn Unele Joe away 





At morn they placed his breakfast chair, 
And called him--but in vain 
The old man did not need the eare 
Of human friends again 
THERON Brown. 


+o 
For the Companion 


KEEP HOLD. 


There is a true story which may be of use to 
some boy among our readers, or may, perhaps, 
even give a needed hint to his father. 


Jolin Dash was the only 


a little 


son of a clergyman in 
Virginia. It of the 
moral 
moral were the 


Village of Was one 


sinallest and most villages ; 


strictly better class of its people, 


and so far removed from outside temptations, that 


they had no merey for the few reprobates who 
haunted the gin shops in its suburbs. They took 
little pains to discriminate between sin and the 
sinner 

John, with another lad, was sent from home to 
college. It seemed as if vice was so novel to the 
young men that their first contact with it mad- 
dened them. ‘They were soon known as the hard- 
est swearers, drinkers and gamblers in college 

At the end ofa vear John was expelled, and 
went home in an agony of remorse and shame. 
If his dead body had been brought back to the 
village, the blow would have been less to his 
futher and mother. All their hopes in life had 


been built on this lad. His guilt seemed to them 
bevond their imagination. 

ven while they prayed for him, they could not 
Ilis mother’s 


Ilis father fell into a 


hide their horror and hopelessness. 
hair grew gray that winter. 
stooped, sad old ave 

It was perpetual torture for John to look at 
them. But what should he do? In the village 
he was regarded as a black sheep. The old people 
and out ot The young 
forbidden to with him. 


lectured him in season. 


ones were Assochite 


lhe boy wanted to do right, but the right) half 
of the world turned itself so as to look black and 
dreary and repulsive to his eve. 

Ile was young, hot-blooded, passionate. His 


friend came back totown. At the gin-shops there 
always a forgetfulness, the mad 
delight of intoxication. In a year the clergyman’s 


son was a confirmed drunkard. 


wis welcome, 


About this time an uncle who had been fond of 


was achild returned trom 
whok 


the voung man when he 
and heard the 


“Do vou see 


Kurope, story. 
he said to 
boy's feet are unsteady. Why 
You shoukl have 
feet. Every- 
his friends 
him 
Give him to me, and he shall have a fresh 
start in life.’ 
Ile took 


employ, and 


what you have done ?” 
“The 
lid vou keep him on the ice? 
given him firm ground under his 

thing here helps to pull him down, 


who know of his sin; 


his father. 


his enemies who drag 
nite at. 
John with him. He kept him in his 
under his direct personal influence 
for six years, then took him back to visit the old 
bright-eyed, happy, clear- 
headed man ef business. 

Do not despair too easily when a boy with a 
true noble nature falls into vice. Keep firm hold 
of him. Let him see that you never lose faith 
in him and in God's power to help. Remove 
him from the scene of his temptations and his 
fall. Take him trom the old ice to new ground, 


home once more, a 


indeed so } 





| 
| 
| 


| shops are to be org 


| It is an interesting question, 


THE 


him such 
his mind and be a 


about 
associations as will oceupy 


pleasure in his leisure hours. Do you say 
this will too much effort and trouble ? 


much trouble The 


cost Too 


moral regeneration of one 


soul is worth a devoted ef- 


fort. 


lite-time of earnest, 
+> 
THE KANSAS NEGROES. 

There are in sixty thousand negroes 
who left their homes in the South during the “ex- 
last fall and winter 
nearly ceased, 


Kansas 


The exodus has now 
owing to the cessation of its imme- 


odus” 


diate causes 


ple remain, and must remain, where they are. 
them. The first difficulty has been to keep them 
alive; for they started from home with little, and 
arrived in the land of promise with 
Many went at an unpropitious time 


most of 


nothing. 
of year, and 


them knew only one way of earning ¢ 


subsistence, namely, raising cotton. 


The women, as well as the men, had spent their 


lives in hoeing and picking cotton, in clearing new | 


land for more cotton, and in getting old land ready 
for planting cotton. 

They had learned how to handle with some dex- 
terity the hoe and the axe. Hence, in a country 
like Kansas, where there is little wood to cut, and 
where even the corn does not require hoeing as in 
the South, there was little that these people could 
ado. 

But it was to Kansas that they had come; which 
is another way of saying that they had come 
anong humane and intelligent people. Governor 

John and the people of Kansas, though in 
some alarm at the possible extent of the inpouring 
tide, gave them prompt assistance, and organized 
a system of relief which, with the aid of benevo- 
lent people elsewhere, has kept them in existence, 
and started many of them on towards substantial 
prosperity. 

The Society of Friends were at once interested 
in this strange movement. Mrs. Elizabeth L. 
Comstock, a member of that Society, known dur- 
ing the war as the friend of the sick and wounded 
soldiers, gave herself to the work of aiding and 
guiding these forlorn and helpless fugitives. 

She has been efficiently assisted by Miss Laura 
S. Haviland as well as by other ladies, near 
scene of operations, and a mighty host of the be- 
nevolent persons in other States. 

Thus these sixty thousand exiles have been pre- 
vented from perishing 
sidering all the circumstances. 
difficulty remains to be overcome. 
Nebraska alone could employ these people if they 


knew how to do the work that is wanted; if the 
women could manage a cooking- stove, make 


bread, and cook plain dishes; if the men could 
run a mowing machine, and do the other work of 
a prairie farm. 

The Society of Friends propose to grapple with 
this difficulty by founding near Columbus, in 
Kansas, an Agricultural and Industrial Institute, 
wherein to teach the exiles how to work. 


Mrs. Comstock is the active spirit of the scheme. | 


A farm of four hundred acres has been purchased ; 
ranized; school-rooms and sew- 
inz-rooms will be added. | All the work of a farm 
and farmhouse will be taught these people, who 


| will go trom the Institute to fill places that may 


| tablishing 


need them, 

During the last six months Mrs. Comstock has | 
received more than a thousand letters offering em- 
ployment to colored women im good households. 
She cannot send competent women, and she has 
been driven to reply to her correspondents by es- 
this Institute. 


+e 
CRUEI,, YET KIND. 
There are critical moments when the only way 
of controlling 





a person who has become unman- 
ageable by fright is to suddenly create 
fright. 
“Uncle 
Emily, 


a counter- 
Mrs. Stowe well understood this when, in 
Cabin,” Cassy threaten 
whose courage failed when it was needed 
“If you faint away, Pl kill you.” A simi- 
lar use of this desperate expedient is mentioned in 
the following description by a correspondent of 


Tom's she made 


Inost, 


the New York Times of a thrilling scene on Snake | 


River during the great Montana flood : 


The crowds on the banks were increasing. All 
travel was stopped. A short distance below, a 
rope ferry was rigged. The delayed stage passen- 
gers must be the first to cross. It was a hazardous 
venture, but the ferryman had made a trial trip in 
safety. 

I was not a passenger, but IT managed to smug- 
gle in with the first boat-load. There was one 
woman in the party, the mother of an infant—a 
child perhaps a year old. 

A gentleman volunteered to hold the child in 
the passage across, and seated himself in the boat 
behind the mother, both being seated near the 
gunwale. When the boat reached the middle of 


| the stream, and the passengers looked up the river 


and saw the waters rushing, tumbling down, al- 
most like a cataract, and with a roar as great, the 


scene was terrible enough to move the stoutest 


; herves, 


| fell face forward on the sands. 


=e woman started and clutched nervously at 
the boat; the ferryman made frantic gestures to 
her with his hand, as if to say,— 

*You will drown us all.” 

The boat was so full that the least 
movement meant death, and the woman’s 
ing rocked the boat. 

She was powerless to resist the impulse, 
the terryman’s appealing gestures and the nudg- 
ing of her fellow-passengers. 

Che gentleman who was holding the child took 
in the situation, and reaching his lips to the wom- 
an’s ear, screamed,—and she heard his voice above 
the roar of the waters,— 

“If you touch that boat again, I will throw your 
child overboard. We will all go together, but 
your child shall go first.’ 

Her frame quivered, but she closed her hands 
tightly and crossed them in her lap. A few mo- 
ments after and the bottom of the boat grazed the 
sand on the other shore. 

A gentleman extended a hand to help the wom- 
an out. 


clutch- 


She bad fainted, 


| 
that | 


; but the sixty thousand colored peo- | 


what is to become of 


the | 


an immense triumph con- | 
Yet the greatest | 
Kansas and | 


incautious | 


spite of | 


She stepped on the bow of the boat and | 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| Give him work to do, and throw 


| When we opened her hands the blood gushed from 
the palms where she had dug the nails into them. 

Almost with the moment of her return to con- 
sciousness, she commenced a tirade of abuse on 
the man who had threatened to throw her child 
overboard. 

“Never you mind her blather, mister,” 
boatman; ‘“‘you saved all our lives.” 

She looked at the ferryman, then at the object 
of her abuse, burst into tears and said, ‘‘Forgive 
me, sir.” 

The poor woman had the worst of the struggle, 
but she realized her obligations to a stronger per- 
son than herself, who was kind while he seemed 
cruel. 


said the 


~@> 


For the Companion. 


| 
MOCK ORANGE, 
Where the Northern and the Southern airs 
Unite in skies of deeper blue, 
There blows a tree whose form and hue 
Is like to that the orange wears, 
Men say it mocks the orange tree— 
*Tis no reproach and biings no shame, 
For those who see must soon exclain, 
How strangely sweet the mockery! 





It rivals in a winsome way 
The orange flower’s pure delight, 
And wafts upon the wings of night 
The spicy smell of far Cathay. 


With grateful heart a veil of white 

It gently throws on mother earth; 

When the stars smile down in silent mirth 
Its glossy leaves laugh back the light. 








Though loving best the Southern breeze, 
That sighs in numbers as it goes, 
It cheers the dreary wind that blows 
With purple lips from Northern seas, 


In the noon of night a song it sings. 
So sweet and low, so soft and clear, 

In slumber oft, I dream I hear 
The flutter of a fairy’s wings. 

SAMUEL MINTURN PECK. 
+r 
| CATCHING SWORDFISH. 

An old skipper of a swordtishing schooner was en- 
countered by a reporter of the New York Sun, just as 
he was landing a four-hundred-pound fish. The skipper 
was in the vein fur gossiping, as fishermen usuaily are 
when home with a big catch, so the interview furnishes 
good reading. 





As a swordfish was swung from the 
fishing schooner to the wharf, the captain said: 


“That's what I call a roarer! Just 
over that sword. See how sharp it is; 
the body—how the lines round up. The 
| made for speed—a regular privateer. 

“Fine eating, too. They make the finest kind of 
steaks. The meat is white and rich and somewhat like 
| a mackerel; in fact, they belong to the mackerel fam 
| ily, so I’m told. It’s great sport catching them, but 
you get used to it like everything else. 

I’ve been in the business twenty-two years, and have 
caught some pretty big fish, I can tell you. 

‘The New England coast is the best place for them, 
especially around the south of the Cape, and to give 
you an idea of the importance of the business, about 
1,500,000 pounds are caught every year, worth about 
$200,000 in round numbers. In the Mediterranean, 
iround about Greece and Italy, the business is nearly 
as good.” 

“How about the stories of their running into ships?” 

“T can vouch for one,” the captain replied. ‘In 1860 
I found myself in Ceylon, and wanting to get home, I 
shipped on the barque Maud bound for Liverpool. 

“We were browsing slong one day off the Bay of 
Biscay, and I was leaning on the weather cathead when 
I felta kind of shock—just the kind you feel when a ferry- 
boat strikes a piece of ice, only sharper—and the next 
minute there was scmething thrashing about near the 
cutwater that I took to be a whale, but before the skip- 
per got for’ard it was gone. 

‘We sounded the well that night, and the barque had 
| made about six inches of water, and we kept the pumps 
| a-going off and on, thinking that we had started a plank. 

Finally we put into Tynemouth, in the north of Eng- 

| land, where the barque was owned, and went into 

the dry dock. 
Be. here they found, under the bilge, about ten inches 
}of the sword of one of these fellows. It had gone 
through the copper, oak planking and all, and broken 
off short. 

“IT heard of another case where a ship was struck in 
the Indian Ocean, and was damaged so that the owners 
came down on the insurance companies, who tried to 
get out by saying it was a put-up job; but they got 
Prof. Owen, the great English scientific man, into court, 
and he swore that not only did the swordfish do it, but 
they were as dangerous as a shot from a cannon. 

“IT don’t remember the exact words of his testimony, 
but he said the force of the blow was equal to so many 
hundred blows from a heavy sledge, or a twenty-four- 
pound shot. Anyhow, they got the insurance.” 

+o, _—— 
TOO MUCH OF A GOOD THING, 

We have read at least one laughable story of a green 
cook undertaking to boil ‘‘*swamp-seed” without know- 
ing how. Prentice Mulford (in the San Francisco 
Chronicle) tells another, of himself, while doing culinary 
duty in a California sand-bar camp, among the ‘“Forty- 
| niners :” 

My experience taught me some things not thought of 
before. Once, while housekeeping, I bought a sack of 
rice. I had no idea then of the elastic and durable 
properties of rice. 

A sack looked small; but-rice swells amazingly. 
| When I put the rice on to boil the first pot swelled up, 
| forced off the lid and oozed over. 

Then I shovelled rice by the big spoonful into every- 
thing empty which I could find in the cabin. 

Still it swelled and oozed. 
full of half-boiled rice. Still it keep on. I 
that I had put in too much—far too much. 

The next time I tried half the quantity. 
swelled, boiled up, boiled over and also oozed. 

saw such a remarkable grain. 

The third time I put far less to cook. Even then it 
arose and filled the pot. The seeds looked minute and 
harmless enough before being soaked. 

} At last I became disgusted with rice. I 
the sack, There was the merest excavation made in it 
by the quantity taken out. This alarmed me. With 
my gradually decreasing appetite for rice, I reflected 
and calculated that it wou'd take seven years on that 
bar ere I could eat all the rice in that sack. T saw it in 
imagination all boiled at once and filling the entire 
feabin. This determined me _ I shouldered the sack, 
earried it back to the store and said,— 

here! I want you to exchange this cereal for 
| something that won't swell so in the cooking. I want 
to exchange it for som: thing which I can eat up in a 
reasonable length of time 

The storekeeper was an obliging man. He took it 
But the reputation, the sting of buying aa entire 
sack of rice, remained. The ‘*boys” had ‘spotted’ the 
transaction. ‘The merchant had told them of it. 1 was 
reminded of that sack of rice years after. 


+o 
A CHANCELLOR'S LAMENTATION. 

It is too late when a man discovers that the excesses 
of his youth have mortgaged his physical powers be- 
yond their ability to redeem. He may lament, but his 
lamentation will serve only as a warning to others. A 
| writer in the Ledger illustrates this point by the follow- 
ing anecdote: 


cast your eye 
and then over 
whole fish is 








} 
| 








saw then 


That 
I never 





looked at 






“see 


b 





| Henley had begn a hard drinker in his youth, and a 


Even the wash-basin was | 
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fast liver in his early manhood. He was raised to the 
supreme bench—became Lord Chancellor in the time of 
George III., with his seat in the House of Lords. Hob- 
bling painfully along towards his seat in the House one 
day, with a cruteh and cane for support while suffering 
excruciatingly with the gout, he exclaimed,— 

“Oh dea Iff had known when I was younger that 
these legs would one day carry the Lord Chancellor of 
England, I'd have taken better care of them! Look out 
for yourselves, my youthful friends. If you tempt the 
fate, as I did, and as some of you are doing now, it will 
come! It willcome! Don’t forget it! 





+o ae 
SAVED BY AN ELEPHANT. 

An “old showman” tells the following exciting story 
of his experience when connected with a well-known 
menagerie during an engagement at Smithland, Ken- 
tucky. ‘‘After the exhibition was over,” he says, ‘I 
passed into the menagerie to talk to the watchman. 
From some cause he was absent from his post, and I 
walked across the amphitheatre toward my old friend 
the elephant to give him an apple, for we 
of friends. 


were the best 
He was one of the largest elephants I ever 
saw, and was as good-natured as he was large. 

T was about half across the ring when I heard a 
growl, and looking around, saw to my horror one of 
the lions out of his cage and approaching me in a 
crouching manner, ready for a spring. 

I theught of a thousand things in a moment, and 
among them I must have regretted perpetrating so many 
old worn-out jokes at the performance that night. I had 
sufficient presence of mind to realize my dangerous sit- 
uation and to know that it required the utmost caution 
to extricate myself from it. 

One hasty motion on my part and I would be in the 
jaws of the monster. I felt that my only hope was the 
elephant, if I could reach him, but he was chained by 
the foot and could not reach me. 

rer came the lion, waving his tail in a 
manner that meant business. If I turned my back, he 
would spring; if I took my eyes from him, I was lost. 

It was a terrible moment. I glided backwards swiftly 
as I dared. I had another fear. I feared stumbling 
back wards, and knew if I did fall, I would never rise, 
but that where I fell IT would make a meal for that lion. 

As I neared the elephant I saw that the lion under 
stood my movements and fearing he would be balked of 
his prey, he prepared to bring the matter to a crisis. I 
then saw that I had but one hope, and that was to rush 
with all my speed to the elephant. 

I think I must have jumped twenty feet when I 
turned, and I know the lion jumped thirty, but he just 
missed me. 

How I completed the race I do not know. 
knew that the elephant’s trunk was around my waist 
and he was lifting me up on his head. [only knew 
that 1 was saved. s 












I only 


4@> 
A ROMPING EMPEROR. 

There is an old saying which intimates that the man 
who is never a fool is always a fvol. The meaning of 
the seeming paradox is brought out by the following 
anecdotes told in the New York Ledger. Leopold IL., 
Emperor of Germany, was the father of sixteen chil- 
dren; and a happy father he was. 


It is related of him that a certain ambassador from a 
foreign court having been directed to the emperor's 
closet by am usher, broke in upon Leopold while flat 
upon the carpet with two children riding upon his legs, 
while he tossed a third in the air, laughing the while in 
high glee. 

Upon beholding his visitor, he scrambled to his feet, 
and observing that the man looked wonder-stricken, he 
asked him if he was a father. 

“No, your majesty, I have not that pleasure,” the 
ambassador re plied. 

“Ah! then wait until that supreme bliss is yours. 
When it is, come to me, and if then you are surprised 
at secing me at play with my children, I will give you 
liberty to publish my folly to all the world.” 

On another occasion a foreign ambassador who had 
come to treat upon an important matter having to do 
with the welfare of the masses, and who chanced to 
find Leopold engaged in boisterous play with his chil- 
dren, was impolitic and impolite enough to remark upon 
it disapprovingly. 

‘Perhaps you think it beneath the dignity of a great 
ruler?” said the emperor. 

The ambassador answered that he certainly did. 

Leopold then asked him if he was a father. He re- 
plied coarsely in the affirmative, and indicated that he 
thought it could be no concern of his imperial host at 
any rate. Upon this the emperor refused flatly to treat 
with him. He would not listen toaword. Said he,— 

“The father who feels not a tender love for his own 
children is not fit to treat the welfare of mine.” 








4 
PIGEON ENGLISH. 
Here is a Chinese version of the parable of the Prodi- 
gal Son, which was read at a festival of the Chinese 
Sunday schools in New York: 


A man, he two sons. Son speak he to father; father 
he got money; give some he; father he take it all right. 
I just now give you half. He give him half; he go long 
way—like me come China to New York. 

No be careful of money, use too much; money all 
gone; he very hungry. He went to man. He want 
work, he say, all right; he tell him to feed pigs. He 
give pigs beans; he eat with pigs himself. 

He just now talk, ‘‘My father he rich man—too much 
money. What for me siay here hungry? I want to go 
back and see my father. I say to him, I very bad. He 
knows I bad. Emperor [God] see I bad. “No be son, 
me be coolie.” 


He go back; 





He take him 
I just now no 


long way, father see him. 
on the neck. The son say, “I very bad. 
be your son; I coolie.” 

His father talkey to boy, and say, “Get handsome 
coat; give he ring, give he shees; bring fat cow—kill 
him, give him to eat.” 

They very glad. He all same dead, just now come 
back alive; he lost; he get back. 

Number one son come. He hear music; 
vant, **What for they make music?” 

He say, “Your brother come back; your father very 
glad he no sick; he kill fat cow. 

Number one "son very angry; he no go inside; 
Father he come out; he say, ‘No no bean 
Number one son he say, “I stay all time by father ; 
never make him angry. My father never kill one fat 
cow forme. My brother he very bad; he use money 

too much; he have fat cow and music.” 

Father say, “*You no understand; he just dead; he 
now come to life; he lost, he now come back.” They 
make music. 











he tell ser- 


very 
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A 80-CALLED wit was once talking to one of our wise 
professors. 
*As for me,” he said, “I do not believe what I do 
not understand.” 
“Do you understand,” objected the professor, “how 
it is that fire will soften butter, but will harden an egg?” 
“No, sir. 
*Yet you believe in an omelet!”—French Journal. 


A YANKEE physician was lecturing lately on the ig- 
norance of people of their own complaints, and said 
that a young lady once asked him what his next lecture 
would be upon, and being told the “Circulation of the 
Blood,” replied that she should certainly attend, for 
she had been troubled with that complaint for a long 
time. 


BEN FRANKLIN’ mother-in-law hesitated about per- 
mitting her daughter to rearry a printer, as there were 
already two printing offices in the United States, and 
“ “4 uncertain whether the country would support 
a third, 
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For the Companion. 
BUTTERFLY AND BABY BLUE. 
sutterfly and Baby Blue, 
Did you come together 








Floating down the summer skies, 
In the summer weather? 
Seems to me you're much alike, 
Airy, fairy creatures, 
Though I small resemblance find 
In your tiny features! 
3utterfly has gauzy wings, 
Bright with jewelled splendor; 
Baby Blue has pink-white arms, 
Rosy, warm, and tender. 
Butterfly has golden rings, 
Charming each beholder; 
Baby wears a knot of blue 
On each dimpled shoulder. 
Butterfly is never still, 
Always in a flutter; 
And of dainty Baby Blue 
The same truth I utter! 
Butterfly on happy wing 





In the sunshine dances; 
Baby Blue for sunshine has 
Mother’s smiles and glances! 
Butterfly seeks honey dew | 
Ina lily palace; e 
Baby Blue tinds nectar sweet 
tha cnow-white chalice. 
Butterfly will furl its wings 
When the air grows colder; 
While dear Baby Blue will be | 
dust a trifle older! 





Ah! the days are growing short, 

Soon the birds will leave us, 
And of all the garden flowers 

Cruel frost bereave us. 
Butterfly and Baby Blue 

Do not go together, 

Sailing through the autumn skies, 

In the autumn weather! 

Juiia C. R. Dorr. 
—_— ~~ 
For the Companion, 
CLOVER. 

Clover Bartlett has grown to be such a fats 
com monplace creature that you would never 
imagine she had passed through perilous ad- 
She never talks about it either; 
but then, cows never are very talkative, so I 
suppose it is hardly to be expected. 

In the first place she appeared in a strange 
manner, 

It was one morning in May, just after the 
dew was dry, leaving every flower and every 
spear of grass fresh and blooming for the day, 
that Polly and Dolly Bartlett started out for 
a walk. 

There was plenty of room to walk. No strects 
and carriages and dangerous crossings and crowds 
of people. Just grass and flowers, in every direc- 
tion, for it was ina broad prairie country where 
these children lived. 

They were so busy picking the purple May- 
flowers that grew so thickly here that they wan- 
dered clear to the “vlover patch,” a long half-mile 
from the house, and Dolly almost stumbled over 
something white lving there. She jumped back 
ina hurry, and the white thing jumped up, when 
it proved to be a beautiful white calf. Every hair 
of her fine silky coat was perfectly spotless, the 
only bit of color about her being her pink mouth 
and great soft brown eyes, that looked at the 
children with quite as much surprise as they re- 
garded her. 

She was such a gentle little creature, too, that 
Dolly walked right close to her side, and was 
stroking and petting her to her heart’s content, 
when old Brindle, the cow, came along. 

Now Brindle was feeling very sorrowful, be- 
cause her baby-calf that she was so fond of had 
died only the day before. So when she saw this 
lonely stranger, she ran to her at once, and lowed 
and licked her, giving her the warmest kind of a! 
cow-welcome, and adopted her from that moment. 

Polly and Dolly, feeling sure she would stay 
with such good company, ran home as fast as 
they could go to tell mother all about it. “Where: 
ever did it come from, mother?” asked Dolly. 


ventures, 


FHE YOUTH’S CO) [PANTON. 


with ‘m,’” Dolly replied, who was proud of her 
| spelling. 


“Let's name the calf Clorinda Junietta 
Isabella.” 

But Polly said it would be so hard to call such 
a long name when they happened to be ina hurry, 
and proposed to take the first part and make it 
Clover, because she was found in the clover, and 
looked like a great white clover herself. 

A happy life Clover led after that, in that great | 
field that seemed to stretch away to the sky. 
Every day towards noon, when the sun grew hot, 
Brindle would call her adopted daughter and go 
down to a brook that ran through a ravine close 
by, and then Clover waded in the water or lay in 
the shade of the willows that bordered it, and at 
sunset they came peacefully home again. 

At last there came a night when Brindle came 
home alone, and in a very unhappy frame of mind 
too, lowing and making a dreadful noise, and 
Polly, who was standing by the barn-yard gate, 
with something in a basin, especially nice, for her 
pet, was miserable too, and she and Dolly 
out and searched till dark; and then they went to 
bed and would have cried all night if they could 
have kept awake. 


“It all comes of giving her such a common 
name,” sighed Dolly, between her 7 “we 
might have known she wouldn’t like it. I don't 


believe she was a regular calf any way, on just a 
fairy piaying calf awhile, and her feelings were 
hurt by being called after such common stuff; 
and now she has gone away and we'll never see 
her any more,” and her tears burst forth afresh. 
“I don’t believe there is any such thing as 
fairies,” answered Polly ; ‘‘and if there was, they’d 
be a good deal more likely to play bird or butter- 
fly than a calf, though Clover didn’t have any 
mean kicky ways like most calves. I’m afraid she 
was too good to live, and has just tumbled in a 


went | 





; All this time “old Brindle was allies very 
strangely, following the children about whenever 
| they were out doors, rubbing her nose in their 
hands and looking at them with such sorrowful 
| eyes that Polly rather thought that cow knew 
| what had become of Clover. “Only think,” she 
added, “how dreadful it must be for her if she has 
| seen an elephant or a mermaid carry her off, and 
| Will always have it to think of!" 

| It was no use for Polly to explain that there 
d 





are no wild elephants in this country and no mer- 
maids anywhere, for Dolly fully believed in mer- 
maids and dragons and giants and all the other 
wonders in her tairy-book. 

“Dolly,” exclaimed Polly, suddenly, ‘I do be- 
| lieve that cow wants us to come with her; just see 
| how she keeps stopping and looking around at us ; 
| let’s follow and see where she'll go.” So they ran 
along after Brindle, and she led them straight toa 
place behind the barn where Mr. 
commenced to dig 








a well the year before, but for 
some reason had given it up when it was only six 
feet deep, and then the grass had grown up around 
and hidden it, and no one had thought of it since. 

There, in the bottom of this gloomy hole, lay 
Clover, all in a heap,—her beautiful coat all soiled 
with clay, and her eyes staring up at the little spot 
of blue sky so far above her head! 

She was tired enough looking at that: Polly 
ran for her father, and he just jumped down and 
lifted her out in his arms, when every one was 
rejoiced to find she wasn’t hurt a bit, only a little 
stiff and very hungry, and you may be sure she 
was well waited upon, and when she had eaten all 


bright Indian bead-work around her neck, and 
said she looked handsome encugh to dine with the 
Queen. PENELOPE DOOLITTLeE. 





deep place in the brook and drowned.” | 
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For the Companion, 


IN SUMMER-TIME. 
There’s a yellow bird perched on a thistle, 
A beetle asleep on the ground; 
In the woods the vireos whistle, 
And the brown-back woodpeckers pound. 
There’s a butterfly poised on a clover, 
A heron that stands by the lake; 
A swallow and a red red rover, 
A daisy and a widea-wake. 
There’s a bobolink down by the meadow, 
A robin on the bough of a tree; 
A bat that flies like a shadow, 
And a phebe that calls to me. 
There’s a kingfisher down by the river, 
A brown thrush hidden in the hedge; 
There’s an aspen all of a quiver, 
And a fern at the water’s edge. 


Some speak in the clearest of voices, 
And some say never a word; 
Yet each in its way rejoices, 
Though never a sound be heard. 
H. R. 


——_—_<@»———_ 


For the Companion. 
THE STORY OF A QUARREL. 


“T shan’t!” shrieked Lou. 
“Tshall!” shrieked Jule. 





“Don't you believe it just spginged out of ‘the | 
ground ?” 

“No, indeed,” said Mrs. Bartlett. ‘There w AS | 
a large drove of oxen and cows and calves driven | 
through here last 


night, long after you were 
asleep. They had travelled hundreds of miles, 
and were going away on to the 


and this little calf was probably among them, and 
Was so tired it couid not go any further.” 


| 
ey 

Black Hills, | moment.” 
| 


mamma, 
| 


“Then I won’t play,” said Lou, with an angry 
pout, “and you're the meanest girl that ever lived, 
so there !” 

A window slid softly up somewhere behind the 


| honeysuckles. 


“Children,” called grandmamma, ‘come here a 


Grand- 
had only 


They obeyed shamefacedly enough. 
dear, gentle grandmamma, 


“And now she can never catch up with the herd | since Uncle Charlie’s death come to live at the 


and we may keep her!” exclaimed Dolly, 
ping about with delight. “What shall we name 
her, Polly? It must be something long and beau- | 
tiful, because she came in the night, 
majestic.” 

“You don’t mean majestic at all, Dolly. 
mysterious you want to say,” said Polly, 


skip- 


It is 


meaning of words. 
“Pshaw! 
ence; they a 





who was | 
two years older, and so knew more about the | 


I don't think it makes much differ- | 
re both big words and both begin | you like a little story ?” 


farm, and the girls, though they had learned to 


| love her very dearly, stood a little in awe of her. 


But they went straight in and stepped one to 


so kind of | either side of her high-backed chair. 


“Well,” said grandmamma, kindly. 

“I wanted to play keep store,” volunteered Jule. 
“And I wanted to play house,” said Lou. 
Grandmamma smiled, and closed a wrinkled 
! hand over the small brown one on each chair-arm. 
“And so you quarrelled,” she said. “Would 


| 
| 


“Oh yves’m!” cried Lou and Jule exactly to- 
gether; and then they hooked their little fingers 


above grandmamma’s head and wished. What 
makes girls always do that, I wonder? Boys 


never do. 

“A long time ago,” began grandmamma, “there 
lived in far-away England two maiden sisters. 
They were all alone in the world and very wealthy ; 
and as time went on, and they grew gray and 
wrinkled with years, they began to think of death 
and of what they would do with their money. 

“At length they decided to build a church of 
solid stone, which might endure for centuries and 
tell the name and fame of the Orme sisters to fu- 
ture generations. The stone was quarried and 
the builders came. Then whether tower or spire 
should adorn their church, the sisters could not 
agree. 

“They wrangled and argued for days and 
months,—neither would yield; and in the end 
each had her way. The tower and spire 
erected side by side. 

“There they stand through storm and shine as 
they have stood for ages; the square, strong tow- 
er and the slender, tapering spire,—a quarrel fixed 
in stone. And the story of those two 
sisters is told to strangers who visit the place over 
and over again.” 

Grandmamma paused. Lou and Jule looked 
across into each other’s eyes and laughed. 

“Weren't they funny ?” said Lou. ‘We'll play 
store if you’d rather, Jule.’ 

“And then we'll play house,’ 


were 


stubborn 


* said Jule. 

So the sun shone again. But they lost the wish; 
for, you know, if one speaks before one is asked a 
question, the charm is broken. aA. @. 


—+or 


Lirtte ALnert had for many weeks added to 
his nightly petitions, ‘God bless President 
Garfield, and make him well again.” One night 
there came up a sudden and violent storm just 
as the little boys were going to bed. Albert, in 
great trouble, remembered that his favorite hen 
was left out exposed to the storm. 
for a moment, then turning to his cousin he said, 
“Harry, you pray for the President, and I will 
pray for the hen.” 





she could, the white coat was brushed till it was | 
perfectly snowy again, and Polly put a band ot | 


Bartlett hal | 








He was silent | 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
a 
ENIGMA. 





The hale is a famaus occurrence which took place in 
} a large Pie in Engl: ind, ¢: arly in September in 1666. 

The 218, 7,11, 3, 17 is a toiler in the harvest field. 
‘he 2 10 Sis a sm: nil point. 


The 2, 16, 5, Gis wages. 
The 15, 18, 14, 1 is a fountain. 


2. 
PICTORIAL ENIGMA. 
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A trne saying. 


3. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


Take one word from each quotation, and, placed 


in order, the initial letters of the words will name 
a noted man, who was born on the 4th day of 
September, B.C. 520. Their tinal letters will 


give the 


name of the country of which i is said 
to have 


been the greatest lyric poet. 


The quotations are from H. H.'s “Verses.” 


April weeps while these are so gay,— 
Weeps like a tired child who had, 
Playing with tlowers, lost its way. tpril. 


Yet shall their dead lips tell to these 
Who find them secrets mighty to prevail, 
On farther, darker, icier sens, 

2 Arctic Quest. 





No name as yet my baby has, 
Her rosy hands are just uncurled. 
1 Mother's Farewell to a Voyager 
So young their eyes still wear 
The looks with which young children trust and 


dare. Two Comrades 


For years in realms of more than 
My heart has lingered. An 


Arctic snow 
Aretic (Quest. 
Ah me! last Spring 

Just here I heard, in passing by, 


That rare bird sing. The Way to Sing. 


4. 
ILLUSTRATED HOURGLASS. 








Arrange the symbols in the following orde 
bered in the picture : 


r, a8 num- 


* 
* 
+ 
* 
« 
+ 
“ 


The central letters, spelled 
name of acommon amusement. 


downward, form the 


BERTHA. 
Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Patron Saint of cripples and beggars. Partial 
answers St. Giles, London, poor, as a friend, bar, 
Cripplegate. 





2. Lesson.—l, Preposterous. 2, Management. 3, 
Surrounded. 4, Conveniences. 5, Peppered. 6, Pro 
prietor. 7, Accommodate. 8, Architecture. ~ 9, Mod- 


elled. 10, Commission. 
3. Lace, z 


> 





eer, lacerated, ace, la, Ted, at, rate, cerate. 


Andes, de 





4. Clandestine.—Clan, la, land 
des, est, st., tin, tine, in, ne. 


, an, and, 


5. Chest, pictures, sideboard, mat, chair, sofa, table, 
| stove, stool, bracket, hat-rack, bed, grate, lamp, lounge, 
| stand, book-case, ottoman, desk, trunk, sewing machine, 
bureau, clock, glass, settee, crib, shelf, tidy, whatnot, 
| organ, 


6. Washington, Wilmington, Kingston, Princeton, 
Eaton, Farmington, Newton, Huntington, Easton, 
Trenton, Dayton, Burlington. 











THE YOUTH’S 


— 
how,”’—— and the tender-hearted girl broke down and 
left the room. 

I asked my niece abcut it. “Oh yes, that was dread- 


t 








The Surscriprion Price of the COMPANION is 


$1 '75, which includes the payment of the 


Postage by us. | 
New subseriptions can commence at any time during the | I 
year. lf 
THe COMPANION is sent to subseribers until an explicit 
order is reecived by the Publishers for its discontinu- | 
anee, andall payment of arrearages is made, as re- > 
quired by law, t 
PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
hould be made in’ Monev-order 








ful; poor Mrs. Lincoln’s little boy.’ 


them because they are so pretty!” 


waiting for something ‘to turn up,” and something did 


hunters of Indiana. 
bank and waited for game. 

peared and the men agreed in whispers to fire simulta- 
| nec usly. 


a wild bull, just from the banks of the Rio Grande, ap- 


and charged down hill, while the hunters ran toward the 
. Bank-cheeks or | Tiver at the top of their speed. 


*‘And do you let your children wear cotton aprons?” | 7. 
“Yes, they are so pretty and convenient.” 
“Pretty! convenient! and so you sect fire-traps for 


iinhcanicnill ae 
SURPRISED. me 
A hunter’s state of mind is that of Micawber’s—he is | y 


Remover to your wife and it will make her happy. 2cts. 


continued brain-work. 


coated and inclosed in glass bottles, their virtues being 
thereby preserved unimpaired for any length of time, in 


8, 1881. 


COMPANION. cert 


When you go home late, take a bottle of German Corn 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
of great benefit to pastors when run down by long- 
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1y climate, su that they are always fresh and reliable. 
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urn up to Bradford, Phelps and Payson, three duck- I 


They hid in a field near the river 


A flock of ducks soon ap- PRE. send stamp for Wholesale List of Bl 





ulbs. Immense stock Lilies, Haycinths, Tulips,choice 
winter plants. Cat. free. J.J. Salzer, LaCrosse,W is. 


New England Manofacturers’ and 
Se Mechanics Institute 
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So absorbed were the sportsmen that they failed to see INDIGO BLUE D. Se eens nd St P roprietor ‘Aphia hibition Building, Huntington Avenue, 
| 233 ) ms E . 


»sroach, with nose in the air, and curiously eye them 
rom his position on a neighboring hillock 


The flock flew within range and the three guns were | ten 3c. stamps. H. E, SLAYTON, Montpelier, Vt. 


lischarged at the same instant. The bull, accepting 
he noise of the guns as a challenge, bellowed furiously 
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3, 20 
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POISONED BY LEAD. 








The following, in the main, is a typical case. For 
sixteen years a family has been supplied with w er | 
through a lead pipe, froma well a short distance from | 
the hou 

Bor last two years the mother has shown distinet | 
marks of lend poisoning—pains in arms, feet and abdo- 
men; constipation; loss of power in hands and feet, 
until completely disabled; fingers and toes tightly bent 
inward; blue line on the gums. 


The father has lad nausea, vomiting and abdominal 








pains for some years, and his gums now have a well 
marked blue line Boarders in the family have been 
chr in Ix, with undefined symptoms. Three 
children, a our, SIX amd ten, are in good health. 

Here we have undoubted instances of lead-poisoning, 
and yet the cause was in operation over a dozen years 
before the effects showed themselves, or at least, at- 
tracted special attention. The children born) within 
that time appear perfeetly healthy, though in’ their 
earfiest vears they may have been protected by their 
dict, inasmuch as milk neutralizes the effeets of lead. 

Lead is one of the cumulative poisons. The minute 
quantities daily accumulate in the system until it is 
ela I with the poison Asin the above case, some 
persons may drink such water for months and even 
years with apparent impunity, and then find that dam- 
ave has been done that is past all eure. 

It should be remembered that the purer the water, 
the greater its power to dissolve lead, and the longer 


the water remains ina pipe, the greater the quantity of 


lead dissolved. Mor this reason there is special danger 
in water brought in lead pipes to a village or a house 
from a distant spring. 


In our cities, no water should be drank that has stood 
all night in the connecting pipes Che danger is slight 
where the water is being frequently drawn through the 
day. No water should be drank from lead-lined tanks 


in the upper part of the house 

















+ 
LIVING FOR APPEARANG 

Many persons ar made miserable by anxiety to ap 
pear in better social positions than those in which they 
actually belong. ‘They are constantly asking, “What | 
will Mrs. Grundy say?" or living in dread of some | 
mysterious “Mrs. Harris.” An amusing illustration of 
this demoralizing ambition to Keep up appearances: was 
Witnessed in Lisbon some years ago by an American 
family. 

A Portuguese official, whose pay was small, lived 
with his family ina tat. Wife, sister and children were | 
as pretentious as poo Vhey were dirty, but showy. 
The wife would yo t the house in oid and slovenly 
clothes But when a tine day invited toa promenade, 
she would cover her dirty calico dress with an elegant 
blue satin cloak trimmed with ermine, decorate her 
head with ribbons, her hair having been dressed by 
abarber, and walk forth followed by the maids hired 
for the oceasion at so much an hour 

Every day, about dinner-time, the table would be set | 
in the parlor with clean damask cloth and napkins 
pi of bre er forks and spoous and handsome 
win Isses blets. “Thus it 1 for an hour or 
more, so tl ws might suppose that the family 
were in th f dining in elegant style. 

But they never did sit down to //is table. When | 
the hour in which the visitors called had passed, all the 
fine things were removed and laid away for the exhibi 
tion of tomorrow. ‘The family then repaired to the | 
kitchen, scating themselves on the floor, around a huge 
earthen pan fille I with a stew, each one dipped therein 
rspoon and thus they dined. 

this family, like many in this country, had not dis 
covered that the secret of happiness is to be content 
heii the littl: one has. 

os 
HOW ITT WAS DONE. 

One cannot always wear woollen, it may be said. But 
a writer in the Portland 7yanserip? makes a plea for to 
tal abstinen from **% n aprons,” which is worth 


considering in view of accidents to women and ebil 


dren b 


y tire Phe writer says 
I went to the kitehen to dry an overeoat. My niece's 
dat the table ironing. As 1 passed her 1 








servant stoo } ’ 
saw tears ypping upon the garment the girl was iron- 
on . »” 
*Have ve inv bad rews from home, Bridget? 
“No, si t is apron Lam ironing makes me ery 
for the darlint ws gone. It's the apurns, sir, that 
burns the | ler 





*Atmy last place there was a little boy, and he was 
that after matches th it his father locked’ them up and 
only gave them out by little, and no one knew how he 
votit, but there was found a burned match on the floor, 
and his apurn a-blazing over his dear little head, an’ 
his hair all a-tire right before me eyes, an’ L caught up 
the ironing-blanket that was on a chair to smother the 
blaze, and screamed to his mother a-making pies ahine 
him, and she sell on the floor in a faint, and that’s 





favorite dog. The proof consisted in the mysterious | 
disappearance of the animal, and the possession of a | | P 
dog’s skin by the defendant, which, after considerable 
argument, was brought into court in evidence. 


deceased Bose. 





To be “exactly like” does not prove that a thing is | 5 


| Y 


My client sued a neighbor for the alleged killing of a 


It was marked ina singular manner, and was posi 
tively identified, with many tears, by the plaintitt's | 
wife and daughter as the undoubted inte gument of the 


In summing up to the jury, I was in the midst of a | I 
highly-colored picture of ‘the virtues of the deceased, 


and of the love of the children for their four-footed | 


friend, when I was interrupted by a slight disturbance 
in the crowd near the door of the little school-house 
which served as court house. 

Looking around, I saw my client’s youngest son, a 
tow-headed urchin of twelve, coming forward with a 
dog whose skin was the exact counterpart of the one 
putin evidence. The dog wagged his tail with good 
natured composure, and the boy cried, in his childish 
treble,— 

“Paw, Bose has come home. 

J gathered up my law books and retreated, and I 
have never had perfect confidence in circumstantial evi- 
dence sinee.—Harper’s Magazine. 


” 


+ F 


TWO OVERSIGHTS, 

“Our cullered brother” 

thoughtfulness from association with his white brethren, 

The Detroit Free Press tells of a black diamond which 
was too hard for a white sharper to cut: 


seems to be improving in 


One of the stall-keepers at the Central Market had a 
basket of vegetables to go to a house on Fort Street 
and calling to a white-washer who 
und for a job, he said to him,— 










P . om P , . that everybody wants. 64 pi 
identical. Circumstantial evidence is not the most trust- | }); 


worthy evidence. A lawyer in Central New York gives }o 
the following as an illustration: 


BEATTY'S ORGANS "ce 





all ladies who have never worn the Union 
Under Flannels, that they will not allow 
another season to pass, Without purchas- 
ing aset of these suits and giving thema 
fe trisl. Ladies who have tried them 
say that nothing would induce them to 
return to wearing the old-tashioned vests 
and drawers, and furthermore that it is 
difficult to express in words the feeling 
otf ease and comfort derived from wear- 
ing thesesuits. Their universal verdict is, 
“Try them once, and you My ili never 
want to wear the others.”’ 
sy reference to the drawing, it will be 
ek LAMI rei the vest and awe sat in - being knitted 
> \Weaie). | together in process of manufacture, forming a_con 
‘ FORM PAN gt ay eee igh _—— “_ a ong nec A o = = and reer 
— . a Pe Cian Ty clothing the whole body evenly and iitting if closely, 
JOMESTIC SCALE CO., 186 W. Fitth St. Cincinnati, 0. These flannels are manufactured expressly for us 


uitable for writing in Autograph Albums. Something 
res, paper covers, lb cts.; 
undsomely bound in cloth, 30 cents. Mailed on rece ipt 
f price. “Address, Ogilvie & Co., 27 Rose Street, New 
ork. P.O. Box 2767. 
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ianos $125 up. {27 Llustrated: Cat: logue FREE 
Address BEATTY, Washington, N. J. 


_Agents wanted. $5 a day made 
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Printing Presses in chee Laine & — cashmere and merino, and also 


ordering, send forone size larger than is usually 
75 cents to $175. Circularsfree. Book of Type, 10 cents. worn in ordinary ve sts’ or, if the person is unusually 
40 —— of cards, 10 cts. Printers’ Instruction Book, 15 cts. tallor fully developed, send for two sizes larger. For 
JOSEPH WATSON, 19 Murray Street, New York. example: Tf a lady usually wears a No, 32 Vest, she 
— | would want a No. 44 Suit; or, if very tall or stout, it 
20 Rosutiful Btope, 5 Octaves would be safer to order a No. 36. 
Carved WalnutCase, Send for 
our Illustrated Catalogue. It 
ives information which nre- 
ects the purchaser and make 
deceit ieponattle: March hal 
Smith, 8 W.1lth St.,N. 








PRICE LIST. 
Ladies’, in Fall and Winter Weight. 
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25 Imported u ful 
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3c. 8tamp to pay Postecaih packing to all those 
whomention ths er. London Import- 
ng Co., 22, 24 x! 26 4th Ave., N. Y. 
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, OUR F 
: re, old man, take this basket to No. —— Fort] soRAP BOOK PACK. Put up expressly for Cara | Style IN SIZES. |18 20/ 22/24!26/28 30 
Street and I will give you a watermelon.” Collectors. Contains 50 Ele Large Chromo Adver- | —- : : : Baca Be 
lhe colored brother closed his bargain at once, and | tising Cards. All the new di ns complete in sets, em- | : MERINO. 165175 1 851 »|donot 
upon his return, after a suspiciously brief absence, the | bracing Gold, Silver, and different bright colored tints, Cutand Sea dl. — 


man handed him the two halves of a green melon. “| &¢. E oF 
promised you a melon, and here it is,’ he said, as he Carp Co.,, 119 Fulton Street, New York. Bs) 
| clapped the halves together. 


“But dat mellyon haint ripe, boss.” 

“Can't help that. I didn’t specify that I would give 
you a ripe one.” 

“Dat’s so, boss; but I didn’t specify what time dis 
summer I should tote dat basket up dar, either, an’ I 
kinder reckoned dat it was best to leave it in a lumber- 
yard till I saw de size and color of de mellyon. ’Pears 
like T haint much behind in dis trade!” 

He had a ripe melon under his arm as he started off 
to finish his errand. 

. 


CORK. 
It may interest our readers to know something of 
cork, that light, elastic and useful bark: 


The layer develops itself under the epidermis of the 
cork-oak. This tree, which belongs to the region of the | 
Mediterranean, is very abundant in Spain, Italy, the | 
south of France and Algeria, where it alone forms con- | 
siderable forests. 

Up tothe age of twelve years, the tree produces a 
hard, irregular, tough kind of cork, which can only be 
used for floats or buoys; but after ‘this is carefully re- 
moved, a new layer forms itself, which, being no longer 
compressed by the epidermis, is regularly developed, 
and grows the true cork for bottles. 

In about ten years it gains the necessary thickness, 
when it is cut round the trunk at the top and bottom, 
id by vertical incisions, stripped off in planks, which 
are sent to market. The same oper: ition is re peated 
every ten years; so that a single tree gives in a hun 
dred and fifty years twelve or fourteen harvests, pro 
ducing a revenue better than any land can afford to the 
owner. 





+> 
CONSIDERATE, 


Among the humorous stories told of wives whose 


| 
temper is not the gentlest, is this one : 
“I give and bequeath to Mary, my wife, the sum o° | 
one hunder’ pound a year,” said an old farmer. ‘Is 
that written down, master?” 

“Yes,” replied the lawyer. “But she is not so old; 
she may marry again. Won’t you make any change in 
that case? Most people do.” 

“Ay, do they?” said the farmer. “‘Well, write again, 
and say that if my wife marries again, 1 will give and 

| bequeath to her the sum of two hunder’ pounds a year. 
That'll do, won't it, master?” 

“Why, it’s just doubling the sum she would have if 
| she remained unmarried,” said the lawyer; “it’s gener- 
ally the other way—the legacy is lessened if the widow 
marries again.” 

**Ay,” said the farmer, “but him as gets her'll de 

sarve it.” 
+> 


*“Artconot will clean silver.” Yes, alcohol, well 
stuck to, will clean all the silver you have—out of your 
pocket. 


Dip you ever notice how things get in your way 
when you're in a hurry? A Boston woman told her 
husband that a runaw y horse was going by. He 
jumped so quick he sprained his knee, and in his frantic 
| haste fell over two chairs and skinned his shins, stepped 

on the dog, upset the table with books and a drop- light 
on it, ran against his wife and hurt her, and got to the 
window just as they were stopping the horse two blocks 
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WOOD SOLE SHOES. 


For Miners, Brew ers, Dyers, 


AND LABOR ALL KINDS. 
They are without an equal, 
Thoroughly water-proof, Send 
sti ne for circular and price- 
list. CHAS. W. COPELAND, 
Boston, Mass. 


POVERTY AND DISTRESS. 

That poverty which produces the greatest distress is 
not of the purse, but of the blood, De »prived of its rich- 
ness it becomes secant and watery, a condition termed 
anemia in medical writings. Given this condition, and 
scrofulous swellings and sores, general and nervous de- 
. ility, loss of flesh and appetite, weak lun throat dis- 

ase, Spitting of blood and consumption, are among the 
common results. If you aire a sufferer from thin, poor 
blood, employ Dr. Pic¢ree’s "Golden Medical Discovery,’ 
which enriches the blood and cures these grave affections, 
Is more nutritive than cod liver oil, and is harmless in 
any condition of the system, yet powerful to cure. By 
druggists, 


The Union Under Flannel may be found at all the 
Leading Dry Goods Stores throughout the country, or 
will be forwarded by us to any part of the U nited States 
by mail, postaye prapaid, on receipt of price 

Remittance should be sent by P. O. Order, ‘or Register- 
ed Letter. Address 

GEO. FROST & CO 
287 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
Send for Circulars. Please mention this paper. 
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Saving Labor, Clean- 
eapness, Unequaled. 
anton, Mass. 









NO CORDS OR BALANCES. 
DO NOT GET OUT OF ORDER. 
Sold by all Respectable Dealers, 


Ss. HARTSHORN, 486 BROADWAY, WN- Se 


WALKER-- The Best 
WASHER. 


Warranted for 5 Years, and ery guaranteed 4 
money refunded. The Best, most Efficient, and most 
Durable Washer in the world. It has no rival, and is 
the only machine that will wash perfectly clean toithout 
rubbin It can be used in any sized tub, or shifted from 
one tue to anotherjin a moment. Is so simple and easy 
to operate that the most delicate lady or child 10 years 
old can do the work. lt is made of Galvanized Iron, and 
is the only Washer in the world that has the Rubber 
Bands on the Rollers, which prevent the breaking of 
buttons and injury toclothes ates 
so the 
























away, round the corner. 


Exclus. =) territory. Retail price $8.00. Agonte’ sample, $3.50, 
AGENTS WANTED = Keystone Wri Wrin:; oe Manufacturers’ lowest price. Circulars 
free. Refer to editor of this paper. Address SHER CO., Erie, Pa. 
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